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Bible Reading Is Not Enough 


ENDING legislation to provide for the read- 

ing of the Bible in the public schools is 
probably dead. The issues out of which it came 
are not dead. This bill, or a similar one, reap- 
pears regularly each two years. It always causes 
excitement. Large crowds gather for the hear- 
ings. Tension and emotion are evident and the 
newspapers get much copy. In recent years Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association has received the 
credit for defeating these bills. This recognition 
is of dubious value. The valid reasons for oppos- 
ing such legislation are well known to those who 
teach in the public schools, but unfortunately they 
are often misunderstood by the community. 


THESE BILLS ARE PERENNIAL 


A large segment of our population is honestly 
apprehensive over apparent loosening of the 
moral and spiritual fibre in American life. In- 
terest in and support for legislating the Bible into 
the public schools are symptoms of this honest 
apprehension over sagging moral standards. The 
public is willing to try any remedy even if it may 
prove to be the wrong medicine for the illness. 
Unless we can prescribe a better and more effec- 
tive educational cure for the moral ills of society, 
we must expect a regular recurrence of this type 
of legislation. 


INCIDENTAL — NOT ACCIDENTAL 


The persistence of Church-supported education 
in America is further testimony that many Ameri- 
can parents are not satisfied with the program 
of moral and spiritual education in the public 
schools. Educators have long believed that moral 
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instruction can best be given incidentally and 
continuously by emphasizing the moral aspects 
in all instruction. This basic concept is not conso- 
nant with traditional theories of religious educa- 
tion and is therefore not yet generally accepted. 
Moral instruction, to be incidental, need not be 
“accidental” or “haphazard.” It still must be well 
planned and deliberate. 


A TWOFOLD TASK CONFRONTS US 


The public schools are not godless or unmoral 
and teachers cannot afford to be so labelled. 
Nevertheless it is time for an all-out drive in the 
field of character education. This means that we 
must first do an even better job than we are now 
doing in this area and that we must also get a bet- 
ter understanding and acceptance of our methods 
and results. 


Much thought has been given to this problem 
by our most enlightened educational leadership. 
The Educational Policies Commission of the NEA 
has developed a basic philosophy and approach 
upon which we can unite. Schools can teach 
children to be good without doing violence to the 
concept of separation of Church and State or the 
constitutional guarantee of freedom of religion. 


Excellent materials are available as helps to 
the individual classroom teacher who is striving 
to do a more effective job in teaching moral and 
spiritual values. The problems which threaten 
civilization can be solved only through an emer- 
gence of basic moral consciousness in the indi- 
vidual lives of our citizens. Each 
teacher must plan a_ personal ¢ 4 
part in this new resurgence. 8 NL 
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CTA Names 


OLICY, study, and action on a wide 

P variety of problems before the Cali- 
smia Teachers Association featured 
the annual meeting of the State Council 
Education at the Palace Hotel in San 
Francisco April 10 and 11. 


P Dr. Rex H. Turner was reelected to 
begin his fourth term as CTA president. 
The nine-member board of directors 
also named Dr. Robert Gillingham of 
Compton as vice-president to succeed 
W. A. Chessall of Ukiah, who remains 
on the board. John H. Palmer, Marys- 
ville superintendent of schools, was 
welcomed as board member from 





STATE COUNCIL MEETING: Shown 
on the opposite page are scenes at the an- 
nual meeting of CTA’s governing body 
held in the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
April 10-11. (1) John H. Palmer, superin- 
tendent of schools at Marysville, is the only 
new member of the state board of directors. 
He took his place as successor to James N. 
Gardner, Sacramento teacher. (2) John R. 
Villiams, San Joaquin County superintend- 
ent of schools, was honored as the first 
California teacher to have achieved a 50- 
year record of continuous membership in 
} CTA. (3) President Rex Turner joins 

Myrtle Gustafson, chairman of the new 
CTA Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, at a luncheon 
meeting of CSTA officers and delegates. 
) (4) New officers of California Student 
Teachers Association are shown with guest 
speakers at a CSTA luncheon Saturday 
‘toon. Left to right: Todd Paddock, vice- 
‘president, California College of Arts and 
Crafts at Oakland; Miss Claire Podger, 
‘President, University of California at Santa 
Barbara; Harold Kingsley, CTA Field 
S Service representative; Huber Smutz, Jr., 
past-president, Los Angeles State College; 
Dr. Roy Simpson, superintendent of public 
instruction; and Mrs. P. D. Bevil, president 
California Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. (5) Mrs. Helen M. Bailey of Long 
Beach reads a statement at the meeting of 
the Salary Schedules and Trends committee. 
Chairman L. Donald Davis of San Bernar- 
dino presides, flanked by Miss Marie Kane 
the Journal 
_ Menographer. 


office, who acted as 
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STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


By J. WILSON McKENNEY 


Officers, Weighs Problems 


Northern Section, succeeding James H. 
Gardner, Sacramento teacher who had 
served six years. 


Board Named 


In addition to these four, the board 
of directors for the 1953-54 term in- 
cludes: J. Stanley Brode, Santa Monica; 
Erwin A. Dann, Fresno; Vera Hawkins, 
San Diego; Jack Rees, Hayward; and 
Nelson B. Sewell, Salinas. Arthur F. 
Corey continues as executive secretary 
and treasurer. 


Sessions opened Friday morning with 
the roll call of 222 delegates and 
approval of 17 alternates. Greetings 
were heard from Dr. Roy Simpson, state 
superintendent of public instruction; 
Mrs. McMillan, speaking for Mrs. P. D. 
Bevil, president of the California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers; and Carl 
Munck, president of the California 
School Trustees Association. 


NEA Goals Stated 


Ole Lilleland of Pasadena and Dave 
Conley of Strathmore, NEA directors 
for California, reported that NEA mem- 
bership now stands at over 35,000, but 
is far short of the year’s goal of 40,000. 
They urged a special effort during May 
in order that the state may qualify for 
three directors and more voting repre- 
sentation at the delegate assembly. 
They spoke of the NEA Center build- 
ing program and the growing prestige 
and influence of the nation’s dominant 
educational association. 


President Turner’s report covered the 
statistical growth of CTA and the year’s 
progress in staff activity. He then 
adjourned the general session to com- 
mittee meetings, which continued until 
late afternoon. A meeting of the legis- 
lative committee after dinner drew most 
council members for a review of impor- 
tant legislative progress. 


Legislation Reviewed 

With Erwin A. Dann presiding, the 
legislative committee heard Robert E. 
McKay report that CTA-sponsored bills 
were well on their way toward passage 
in the current legislature and that in 


most cases bills opposed by CTA had 
died in committee or received amend- 
ments to meet Association approval. 
A more complete legislative story ap- 
pears on page 11 in this edition of the 
Journal. 


He explained that a proposed Con- 
stitutional Amendment will seek to reor- 
ganize the office of state superintendent 
of public instruction along the lines 
suggested by the Strayer report as con- 
tained in ACA 31 of the 1951 session. 


The ten members of the state board 
of education would be elected for stag- 
gered terms of ten years each. The 
board would appoint the superintend- 
ent, who would be responsible to the 
board for operation of the state depart- 
ment of education. It was explained 
the plan would take direction of educa- 
tion out of the field of politics. The 
committee approved the plan in prin- 
cipal, later supported by vote of the 
council. 


Suspension Questioned 

The legislative committee accepted 
Mrs. Genevra Davis’ report from the 
tenure committee with one exception. 
Opposition to SB 1367, Dilworth, which 
provides for dismissal of teachers for 
membership in the Communist party 
and suspension for failure to answer 
questions under oath was modified by 
council action based on definition of 
what constitutes subversive action. It 
was expected that the issue of suspen- 
sion as well as other amendments would 
make the bill acceptable to CTA and 
the committee reaffirmed its position in 
support. 


Secrecy Disapproved 

The council approved AB 339 as 
amended April 3 in the Assembly, 
which provides that governing boards 
of public bodies hold meetings openly 
and publicly. This is one of four bills 
on public information which the legis- 
lature has agreed to push to final 
adoption. 


Numerous other issues were consid- 
ered by the committee and referred for 





The report included a 
review of the status of several hundred 
bills at present on which CTA had 
taken positions. 


Salary Goal Boosted 

The financing public education com- 
mittee, with Paul Ehret as chairman, 
studied recent modifications of AB 
1728, the school apportionment meas- 
ure. It received and approved a recom- 
mendation of the salary committee that 
not less than 70 per cent of the highest 
foundation program at each level, nor 
less than 85 per cent of state aid, be 
devoted to salaries of certificated per- 
sonnel, whichever gives the district the 
larger guarantee. 

Other recommendations for amend- 
ment of AB 1728 as suggested by the 
committee and approved by the council 
included provisions for basic aid to 
small elementary districts, mentally 
retarded, adult education, school build- 
ing aid, and elementary class size. 

A recommendation of the CTA in- 
surance committee, approved by the 
finance committee and the council, cov- 
ered an amendment to the Education 
code providing mandatory payroll de- 
ductions for group life, disability, and 
health insurance without charge. 


council action. 


Article Discussed 


The report of the international rela- 
tions committee, made by Chairman 
Jane Jensen, ran into an unexpected 
controversy over the issue implied in a 
recommendation of an article appearing 
in the March 28 edition of Collier’s 
magazine. The council finally passed 
up endorsement of Mrs. Dorothy 
Frank’s “I Was Called a Subversive,” 
but agreed to publicly restate its support 
of the teaching of UNESCO objectives 
in the public schools. 

The committee announced publica- 
tion of “A Hope for the Brave,” a 
booklet written by the former commit- 
tee and printed by CTA. Copies were 
distributed to council members, sug- 
gesting methods for proper study of the 
United Nations and UNESCO. It also 
reported $1822 collected for the 
UNESCO fund and $2248 donated to 
CARE for Korean teachers. 


To Study Retirement 

J. Allan Hodges, chairman of the 
retirement committee, reported study 
of numerous legislative bills affecting 
teacher retirement. A resolution sub- 
mitted by Central Coast section was 
recommended by the committee and 
approved by the council calling for an 
analysis of proposed change of the 
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present formula to embrace the state 
employees’ retirement plan. It was 
proposed that the analysis and a recom- 
mendation be submitted to the teachers 
of the state for a vote. 

Believing the original salary alloca- 
tion under the foundation program to 
be inadequate, the salary committee, 
Chairman L. Donald Davis reporting, 
recommended the 70 per cent figure as 
approved by the finance committee and 
the council. 

Other recommendations included 
statements of objective in connection 
with maintenance of local tax rates, 
setting up of schedule increases, and 
reaching higher maximum goals. 


Aim for Recruitment 


Myrtle Gustafson, chairman of the 
committee on teacher education and 
professional standards, told of study 
recommendations for the newly organ- 
ized commission by Secretary Charles 
Hamilton: selective recruitment of 
teachers, assuming leadership in raising 
professional standards, establishing co- 
operative relationships with colleges, 
universities, and parallel committees, 
and evaluation of work with the Cali- 
fornia Council on Teacher Education. 

The council approved Miss Gustaf- 
son’s report, which covered discussions 
of credential requirements of junior 
high school teachers, requirement for 
a year of study of California school law, 
and a study of the role of business man- 
agers in the total education program. 


CSTA Name Unchanged 


Hubert Smutz, Jr., president of Cali- 
fornia Student Teachers Association, 
introduced the four new officers of 
CSTA. He announced that chapters 
had disapproved 15 to 8 a proposal 
that the name of the organization be 
changed to Student California Teachers 
Association. Action by the council on a 
proposed change in its by-laws was 
therefore deferred and the present name 
remains unchanged. 


Unified Dues 


Formal notice was given the council 
that at the meeting on December 12, 
1953, it would vote on a proposed 
addition on Section 9 to Article II of 
the CTA by-laws: 


Section 9. Unified Membership. A 
Local Chapter of the Association or 
local association may require that any- 
one admitted to membership in the 
Local Chapter or local association must 
also become a member of the Associa- 
tion and a member of the National 
Education Association through the pay- 


ment of unified membership dues is 
all three organizations, provided that 
such requirement is approved by the 
affirmative vote of the majority of the 
members of the Local Chapter or local 
association. In the event that any 
Local Chapter or local association 
adopts and approves such a require. 
ment pursuant to this section, any per. 
son within the area or level served by 
such Local Chapter or association shall 
be accepted as a member of the Asso. 
ciation only through such Local Chap. 
ter or association and after compliance 
with such requirement. 
















The Saturday morning session opened 
with the annual report of the executive 
secretary. Arthur Corey, with charac. 
teristic force and eloquence, challenged 
his listeners to meet the problems fa. 
ing the profession in a changing society 
and illustrated his remarks with a 
outline of the qualifications of an oy. 
standing teacher. He interrupted his 
report by introducing Gardner Johnson, 
CTA legal counsel. 


Suit Described 

Johnson described in detail the back. 
ground of CTA’s pending case against 
Jimmie Tarantino. He said the defend. 
ant is now permanently barred from 
the air and that KYA has requested 
separate trial. Tarantino has been 
indicted five times by the San Francisco 
grand jury since Johnson’s deposition 
questions of last February. 

CTA’s defense of Teacher Fem 
Bruner is now better established since 
Tarantino has repeatedly tried to estab- 
lish that he “didn’t really call her a 
Communist” over the air. Johnson 
pointed out that the teachers, in sup- 
porting this legal action, had materially 
aided a movement to smash organized 
syndicated crime. Trial date, originally 
set for December 29, has been set for- 
ward to May 4 due to the activities of 
the grand jury and the district attorney. 









































Secretary Reports 

Corey, in summarizing his study of 
the teacher’s role, pointed to numerous 
pressures imposed by society, but 
warned against an attitude of hopeless 
ness. “A teacher’s total contribution is 
not settled in September of every yeat, 
he said. He suggested that a successful 
teacher should have a passionate respect 
for his pupils, that he should consider 
it more important to draw ideas out 
young heads rather than merely t0 
place ideas in them. 

He concluded his remarks with 4 
tribute to his staff, especially to Mis 
Mary Ball, who in June will have served 
CTA for 25 years. 
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May 1953 


HE NEA takes its annual Repre- 
tiny Assembly to Miami Beach, 
florida, June 28-July 3. This is the 
fist time since 1929, when it assembled 
at Atlanta, Ga., that the organization 
has held its meeting in the Southland. 
In its ninety-six-year history the NEA 
tas held only six conventions in the 
South. 

The theme chosen for the Miami 
Beach convention is “We Pledge Alle- 
gance.” President Sarah C. Caldwell is 
glecting nationally-known statesmen, 
ad other prominent lay citizens, to 
address general sessions between busi- 
ness meetings of the Assembly. 


Important Speakers 


Among the speakers will be Mrs. 
Newton P. Leonard, President of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; Earl J. McGrath, United 
States Commissioner of Education; and 
lewis K. Gough, National Commander 
of the American Legion. The presiden- 
tial address will be made by President 
Caldwell Wednesday evening at the 
general session. President Henry H. 
Hill of George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, welcomes his 7,000 
colleagues to their most southern con- 
veattion in an address entitled “The 
South Is Where the People Are.” 

Special features of the convention 
include the demonstration of television 
% a supplementary aid to classroom 
teaching, an extensive exhibition of 
audio-visual equipment, and the pro- 
ection of a new film produced by the 
National Education Association in co- 
operation with the state teachers asso- 
cations entitled “Skippy and the 3R’s.” 
- will be the premiere for the new 

Friendship Evening is scheduled for 
Thursday evening, July 2, when dele- 
gates will have an opportunity to meet 


the slate of candidates for office next 
year, 
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Classroom Teachers Night will be 
Tuesday, June 30, with a dinner and a 
program of entertainment. The annual 
Celebrities Dinner of the National 
School Public Relations Association will 
be held Thursday, July 2. 


Committees Meet 

A new arrangement of the summer 
program provides that all committees 
and commissions will have their open- 
ing meetings on Tuesday afternoon, no 
other meetings of any other kind being 
scheduled at that time. 

The Representative Assembly will 


meet Tuesday and Wednesday morn- 
(Continued to Page 28) 


REX H.TURNER 
NEA President 


Placard in two colors, size 11 by 17 
inches, was designed and produced by 
state CTA office for use at Miami Beach. 


Candidacy of 
Rex Turner Is 
California Theme 


California delegates to NEA conven- 
tion will invade Miami Beach fully 
prepared to wage an aggressive selling 
campaign for Rex Turner. They will 
promote the popular Californian for 
election as the next NEA president. 


The statewide Turner campaign com- 
mittee met April 10 in connection with 
the State Council meeting and heard 
reports of amazing progress already 
under way. Dr. Frank Parr reported 
that nine states have volunteered sup- 
port of Dr. Turner and three have asked 
the privilege of seconding speeches. 

Extensive correspondence and distri- 
bution of literature by Californians 
among leaders of education in other 
states has resulted in a flood of enthusi- 
astic endorsements. 


Fund Set Up 

A campaign fund has been set up, 
starting with $1500 voted by the CTA 
board of directors. Sections have as- 
sumed the responsibility for raising 
$4500 on a per-member contribution 
basis. Several sections have already 
reached their quotas at a rate of 10 
cents a member. Dr. Oscar Anderson, 
committee treasurer, outlined the 
budget which includes expense for the 
California breakfast, printing, corre- 
spondence, and hospitality center at the 
Roney Plaza hotel. It was expected 
the fund would be over-subscribed. 

Hazel Blanchard of Fresno will be in 
charge of decorations in a California 
motif at the Monday morning breakfast, 
when over 200 guests will hear about 
the Turner qualifications. Souvenirs of 
the state will be distributed at the 
breakfast as well as at the headquarters 
exhibit room and the hospitality center. 


Turner to Speak 

Candidate Turner, a personable and 
skillful speaker, will make the rounds 
of state meetings to get acquainted. He 
will be accompanied at most of his 
appearances by a male quartette com- 
posed of teachers from Oakland, who 
have developed original and appropri- 
ate songs for the occasion. 

Final details of the campaign will be 
outlined at delegate orientation meet- 
ings scheduled for Saturday night and 
Sunday morning, according to Myrtle 
Gustafson, campaign chairman. 





Milestone of Professional Progress 


NEA Opens Campaign for Five Million Dollars 
To Finance New Center In Washington 


By Ole Lilleland 


NEA Director for California 


NTO the Guggenheim mansion at the 

corner of Sixteenth and M Streets in 
the nation’s capital moved the National 
Education Association in the year fol- 
lowing the first Armistice Day. ‘The 
NEA had been quartered for many 
years in small office buildings scattered 
throughout the city. Dr. Crabtree, then 
executive secretary, could be seen push- 
ing a wheelbarrow containing valuable 
records. 

Woodrow Wilson, first college presi- 
dent to achieve the honor and grief, 
was then White House resident, just 
five blocks down the street. 


Then a Toddler 


California Teachers Association was 
then a toddler, crawling in preparation 
for its giant strides of a few years later. 
Arthur Corey, having left Punxsutawney 
in his native Pennsylvania, was prepar- 
ing to enter Whittier college. Bill Carr 
had filed his credentials with the Uni- 
versity of California and later moved to 
the Stanford Farm to finish his under- 
graduate work. CTA did not then own 
a Southern Section building or a State 
headquarters. 

In 1920 NEA had a membership con- 
siderably smaller than California now 
has. In thirty years it grew to over half 
a million members. Onr own CTA 
membership this year exceeds 61,000, 
of which more than 35,000 also hold 
NEA membership. 

Using a four-story building having 
less floor space than the combined areas 
of our Los Angeles and San Francisco 
cffices, the National Education Associa- 
tion did not build an adjoining seven- 
story building until 1929. The addi- 
tionai office space temporarily took care 
of increased staff needs. 


Slow Expansion 


Three houses and a garage were ac- 
quired on M Street and in 1949 the 
Martinique Hotel on 16th was _ pur- 
chased. This created a compact unit of 
real estate shaped in a truncated trape- 
zoid. 


On this strategic location the new 
five million dollar NEA Center will be 
built. Parts of the old buildings will 
be used but the original mansion will 
be removed. The new Center will house 
the 540 employees and the widely di- 
versified activities of your NEA. 

The new plant will not be constructed 
all at once. It will be erected on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. Target date for 
completion will be the centennial dele- 
gate assembly set for Philadelphia in 
the summer of 1957. 


Drive Under Way 


Success of this construction enter- 
prise depends on the active participa- 
tion of every member of the teaching 
profession. At a regional conference 
held in San Francisco March 19 the 
following financial program was out- 
lined: 

1. Life Memberships. 
the sale of life memberships will go into 
the building fund. California now has 723 
life members. The cost is $15 a year for 
ten years, cash in advance. 


All income from 


2. Direct Contributions. If all members 
contributed two dollars a year for five 
years, the total cost would be met. This 
does not account for expected membership 
gains during the five-year period. 

3. Gifts. The trustees and board of direc- 
tors, represented by only a few individuals, 
subscribed $7000 when the plan was an- 
nounced in mid-October. Several teachers 
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have pledged $1000 a year for the next five 
years and others have provided for bequest 
under their wills. 

4. Memorials. Some may want to honor 
a departed member of the profession, One 
suggestion in California is a memorig| 
donation in the name of Roy Cloud, forme 
executive secretary. 

5. Assessments. These have been sup 
gested on a state association or affilig, 
basis. 

6. Quotas will be adopted on a local anj 
state basis. In California the six section 
will probably assume the responsibility, 
Statistically, our 1953 goal is $70,000, wit 
a five-year total of $350,000. 

A statewide committee with Dr. Rex 
H. Turner as chairman will undertake 
the coordination of money-raising activ. 
ities. The twenty-five CTA leaders who 
attended the March conference wil 
probably be the core of that state-wide 
representation. 


Individual Appeal 


As your NEA representative, I know 
the new NEA Center is needed, that 
the expanding activities of NEA require 
adequate headquarters housing. I ap 
peal to you to support your employees 
on the NEA staff, to demonstrate you 
appreciation of the excellent job they 
are doing, to match that expression with 
a generous session over your check 
book. 
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AST month in what, we fear, may 
ee to be called “the bedside 
manner,” we sketched in a figurative 
reference to the local salary schedule 
as the “patient” which deserved the 
very best care that modern skill and 
inowledge could offer. We thrust upon 
every superintendent the responsibility 
for being the “doctor” who could best 
prescribe the “cure” for the ailing sched- 
uk, if only he would. And at one place 
in the article, we dropped our guard 
enough to suggest that it is altogether 
possible that with new foundation pro- 
gams resulting from Proposition 2, 
neatly all districts should be able to 
enjoy a “diet or income... reasonably 
wficient to sustain a healthy sched- 
ule...” 

We have discovered in the ensuing 
month that people are reading these 
aticles, for we have been asked by 
crespondents to elaborate the point 
ad demonstrate the contention above 
repeated. We shall herewith engage 
blows as capably as we may, since there 
can be no question that the swordman- 
ship in these letters of inquiry is very 
good indeed. 


The Recovery 


First parry: There is and will con- 
tinue to be for some time among Cali- 
fonia’s 2,000-odd districts enormous 
variations in ability to finance schools. 
There were in 1951-52 sizeable ele- 
mentary districts in which an 80c local 
tax would raise as little as 48c or 72c 
per pupil in school support. At the 
other end of the scale there were ele- 
mentary districts in which the 80c tax 
would raise nearly $9,000 or $6,500 
per pupil. At the high school level in 
1951-52 a 75c tax would raise as little 
# $11.50 per pupil and as much as 
2,367 per pupil. Such ranges in ability 
tosupport public schools is the primary 
justification for equalization aid in state 
apportionment. 

Therefore, when one inquires into the 
ibility to support schools and a salary 
shedule, it becomes readily apparent 
that a very important factor is local 
assessed value per pupil. 

Second parry: There are great differ- 
fees among districts in willingness to 
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Our teacher salary 
specialist fences 
with generalities 
in current problems 


of scheduling. 


By Kenneth R. Brown 


CTA Assistant Director of Research 


depart from Education Code maximum 
local tax rates for current operations. 
By a hand-tabulated count from a pre- 
run of the 1952-53 apportionment book, 
it can be seen that some 585 elementary 
districts levied in 1951-52 exactly 80c 
and some 143 levied exactly 90c. Com- 
bined, these constitute half of the dis- 
tricts at or above the maximum tax 
rate. It may be surmised, at least, that 
many of these districts would be educa- 
tionally justified in exceeding these tax 
maximums but perhaps have not made 
the effort. At the high school level, of 
the approximately 227 districts at or 
above the limit of 75c, there were some 
135 districts taxing themselves better 
than 80c. 


To the Attack 


Now then, a counterthrust: What 
levels of ability and willingness shall 
we use as a part of our general obser- 
vation that most districts should be 
providing a reasonably “healthy” sal- 
ary schedule? Shall we refer to the 
least able and least willing? Or the 
most able and most willing? Or some- 
thing in the middle? We are still a 
long way from uniform salary schedules 
throughout the districts of the State, 
and may never actually arrive at such 
a condition. 


- yy } 
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This year the salary schedules 
—and lack of them — are sup- 
porting a median elementary sal- 
ary of $3,997, a median high 
school salary of $4,783, and a 
median junior college salary of 
$5,463, with an overall median of 
$4,266. Overall the salaries range 
from $3,000 to over $6,500 for 
regularly certificated teachers. 
Behind this salary level in the ele- 

mentary schools this year lies a general 
school finance structure not widely dif- 
ferent from the following: 


Average current expenditure per 
GMMR see at eSnetckeeckeas $220 

Average combined community 
services and capital outlay per 
MUO ios oak eaten teactaween 20 


$240 


The figures are estimates only, since 
the last published, audited data for 
1950-51 showed a total of $221.84 av- 
erage general fund expenditure per 
a.d.a. 


At the Target 


For every block of 32 a.d.a. at $240 
per a.d.a., we can estimate an expendi- 
ture of about $7,680 this vear. If we 

(Continued to Page 28) 








“|'m going to be a teacher like the teachers 
who helped kids like Billie Crawford . |" 


Marta O'Keefe, 
high school junior, 
resolves to follow 
example described 
in Journal Story 





The saga “The Hobo Kid” reached into high school classes all 
over California last month and gripped the hearts of students 
and teachers. 


Many teachers report that they read Billie Davis’ story to their 
classes together with the article in last month’s CTA Journal. 
Many also assigned the topic to their classes for discussion and 
written comment. 


In East Bakersfield High School, where Billie was graduated, 
the reaction was electric. Ben W. Kellner, who teaches there 
and who also is president of CTA’s Central Section, asked his 
pupils to write down their feelings about. the story. 


The following theme by a high school junior in one of Ben’s 
classes illustrates the chain reaction for good which one fine 
teacher sets in motion. It is quite probable that because of Billie 
Davis and Billie Davis’ teachers children as yet unborn will have 
a wonderful teacher, too, when Marta O’Keefe steps up to the 


blackboard. 


Leadership 
Period 6 


Marta O'Keefe 
April 8, 1953 
The Story of Billie Davis 


I guess the very first time I became aware of the story “[ Wy 
a Hobo Kid” I was in the act of thumbing through the Saturday 
Evening Post in a doctor’s office. I was immediately attracted 
the article of course, but after reading the first few lines I log 
interest and decided to continue the much less strenuous task of 
looking at pictures. 

A few weeks later I was surprised to learn that our third period 
geometry teacher was to read us the story. Before he began, 
however, he told the members of the class who had already rea 
it that they need not listen a second time. Stretching the truth, 
little I decided not to listen. This decision was prompted ¢ 
course by the fact that I had some hundred pages of The Talis 
man to read by seventh period. But try as I would, I beliey 
most of my attention was directed to the magazine article. 


- There was a big lump in my throat at the end of that story, 
A big lump that will never quite go away. That’s not the only 
mark it left though. It also left me with something to think ove 
—our public school system. 

Being a prospective teacher myself. this article really maka 
me lift my head high with pride. Before, the few words ‘Tm 
going to be a teacher” never meant much more than that, but now 
they had taken on a new meaning. “I’m going to be a teacher 
like the teachers who have helped kids like Billie Crawford.” 

To boil my entire reaction down to a few words, I guess you 
could say that this article merely put determination behind what 
was before simply ambition. 


Menu Reading Wins Hearts for School Program 


SCHOOL-MINDED radio announcer 


munity devotes a few minutes during his daily 7:45 
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a.m. broadcast to the cafeteria program of a large local 
school. He reads the menu for the day, comments on how 


teal est 





good it sounds, and how much the pupils will enjoy their = 
lunch. 
According to the National School Public Relations Asso- ins 
ga : ‘ ; ; ucati 
ciation which reported the item in a recent issue of It Starts to oppc 
in the Classroom Newsletter, its monthly roundup of good inn 
school public relations techniques, this school-radio station wanted 
cooperation pays off in several ways: aid for 
The 1200 pupils look forward to the broadcast and those 
take a great interest in the hot lunch program. was pc 
Cafeteria workers strive to plan interesting and attrac- per ele 
tive, as well as nutritious, meals. gible a 
Parents actually know what is being served and do is illus 
not have to depend on the child’s possibly-biased change, 
answer to “What did you have for lunch?” Bih 
; ible R 
Mother, after slaving over a hot stove to prepare a 
fine evening meal, no longer runs the risk of hearing oo 
from her children: “But that’s what we had for lunch arch 
today!” ng bill 
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T half-way mark in mid-April six 

CTA-sponsored bills had cleared 
the California legislature and reached 
the Governor’s desk. Seventeen others 
had been approved by at least one 
house. Ten bills opposed by CTA had 
heen killed by committee action or by 
their authors and two others had been 
amended to remove CTA objections. 
















Amendments to the all-important 
school apportionment bill placed AB 
1798 in the spotlight as hearings were 
scheduled April 21 and 29 by education 
committees of both the house and sen- 
ate. Support for small high schools, 
use of Federal aid funds in computing 
sate equalization aid to districts, and 
adult education financing proposals 
remained the hottest issues of the appor- 
tionment bills. 
















Minimum Salary 


Whether teachers’ salaries will be 
established at a new minimum of $3400 
would probably be settled as this story 
goes to press. AB 90, Geddes, cleared 
another hurdle in assembly ways and 
means committee in spite of strong 
opposition from taxpayer, farm, and 
real estate groups. 













One of the most widely publicized 
issues was Senator Harold Johnson’s 
SB 1922, which sought to curb adult 
education. Although CTA continued 
to oppose the bill, some objections were 
moved by amendments. Authors 
wanted elimination of all equalization 
tid for adult classes and transfer of 
those funds to elementary levels. It 
was pointed out that funds available 
per elementary ADA would be negli- 
tible and that a “saving to taxpayers” 
is illusory since the bill in no way 
hanged the state’s support of education. 


Bible Reading 


Extended hearings were held in 
March on SB 572, the daily Bible-read- 
ing bill. CTA strongly opposed the bill 
grounds that permissive legislation 














Legislative Progress Reassuring 


Apportionment bill heavily 
amended but major provisions 
are acceptable to CTA. 

Success of educational 
legislation program 
encouraging as session 


passed midway point. 


would make a battleground of local 
board meetings, reading would become 
meaningless without interpretation and 
would increase disrespect for the Bible, 
and pupils excused from the readings 
would be psychologically damaged and 
segregation would actually be practiced. 
Opponents supported the ideal of moral 
and spiritual guidance but warned that 
this measure would have the opposite 
effect. The bill, taken “under advise- 
ment” by the assembly education com- 
mittee, virtually received the death 
sentence. 
(See editorial on Page 3) 


Boards of education have sometimes 
been accused of reaching decisions on 
controversial matters in closed execu- 
tive session, thus barring public knowl- 
edge of processes and reasoning which 
applied to the decisions. This practice 
probably will be stopped with expected 
passage of AB 339, Brown, which aims 
at ending “secrecy in government.” 


Progress Shown 


CTA’s legislative committee in the 
last few months had studied more than 
600 bills affecting public education, 





now pending in the current legislature. 
Of this number, some were CTA-spon- 
sored, many were identified for “sup- 
port” or “approval.” Still others required 
vigorous opposition or disapproval. The 
status of these bills as they progressed 
through committee hearings and final 
vote by the house was recorded in 
weekly editions of Legislative Letter, 
published in Sacramento during the 
session by CTA. As this is written eight 
editions of the letter had been published 
and distributed to chapter presidents 
and council members. 


At meetings of the legislative and 
financing public education committees 
held April 10-11 at the State Council, a 
number of amendments and modifica- 
tions were suggested on current bills. 
Some of the important measures were 
briefly mentioned in the Council meet- 
ing story elsewhere in this edition. 
Robert E. McKay reported that the 
status of most important bills was 
encouraging, but indicated that final 
outcome on a large part of the CTA 
program will not be known until near 
adjournment time, set for June 10. 


Gives Praise 

Donald D. Doyle of Contra Costa 
county, vice-chairman of the assembly 
education committee, was speaker ata 
general session of the State Council. 
“You are most fortunate in your CTA 
representation at Sacramento,” he said. 
“Your accomplishments in educational 
legislation are due to your advocate’s 
courteous and intelligent approach to 
legislators,” he added, in tribute to the 
work of Bob McKay. He repeated the 
high praise for the conduct of Arthur 
Corey and Bob McKay which has fre- 
quently been voiced by other legislators, 
adding that CTA should ignore the 
“pot shots at the school lobby . . . 
because nobody is going to help the 
school teachers except the teachers 
themselves.” 






Public Relations--- 


Our Best Selling Tool 


A positive information 

program will guarantee 
an effective partnership 
with the public 


By William Plutte 


I many section of the country con- 
siderable opposition to school system 
policies has created serious problems 
and setbacks to educational services. 

!How does this opposition gain public 
sponsorship and who is to blame for the 
apparent power some of these groups 
manifest? Both the questions can be 
answered in two words — Public Re- 
lations. 

So long have school personnel sat 
back to be content with doing the best 
teaching job possible they have lost 
sight of the fact that an informed public 


is an understanding public. This works ’ 


both ways in relation to schools. 

When a system neglects to tell people 
what it is doing with their children, the 
laymen, at best, are apathetic to hypo- 
thetical services. They lose interest in 
schools as a whole and are concerned 
only in the immediate problems — are 
their particular children learning? 

The overall picture of education can 
mean nothing to them for they do not 
have a knowledge of the scope of edu- 
cation. 


Nix to Milk Program 

An example could be cited in a school 
system wherein an attempt was made 
to include free midmorning milk and 
snacks into the budget. Needless to 
say, nearby school-store operators were 
able to pressure school board members, 
and an uninformed public refused to 
take a definite stand on the nutritional 
values of such a program. The children 
lost out on participating in this health- 
ful project. 

How did it happen? 

No information regarding the values 
of a midmorning food period had ever 
reached the parents prior to the request 
to the board. They heard about the 
proposal after it had been declined, 
along with a message from the super- 
intendent, who spoke intensely on the 


Mr. Plutte is a teacher at Portola Junior 
High School at El Cerrito. 
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subject of public disinterest in school 
programs. 


Righteously the citizens took the de- 
fense that they knew nothing of the 


snack period, so how could it } 
backed? 
And they were right. 


No Need to Cry 

Too often we, in education, see the 
values of certain procedures and, in oy, 
enthusiasm to promulgate them log 
complete sight of the fact that unin. 
formed adults cannot possibly share 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 


Questions of professional significance are often submitted at local association meetings 
Local secretaries are urged to record such questions and forward them to the Journal. The 


following answers were*written by HARRY A. FOSDICK, Field Service representative 


Q. Ive just read that a bill by Assembly- 
man Luckel, AB 39, has been passed by the 
Legislature without opposition, and that 
this bill puts another provision in the 
Education Code about firing Communists 
and other subversives. Isn’t the CTA ever 
going to try to call a halt to all these red- 
scare measures, or are we teachers going 
to stand by while one such bill after an- 
other goes through to clutter up our Code 
and make the expression of off-center 
opinion a criminal act? I don’t want Com- 
munists in our profession, but all that these 
bills seem to accomplish is to make fear 
the dominant guide in teaching and think- 
ing. 


Ans. Newspapers throughout the 
state have reported passage of the 
Luckel bill as if it were a new provision 
to rid teaching of any Communists who 
may have entered the profession. This 
might seem to be the effect if you 
judged by a superficial reading of the 
bill. 


Actually, this bill was designed to 
protect teachers. There already is a sec- 
tion in the Government Code (1028) 
which provides for immediate dismissal 
of any public employee found to be 
subversive or a Communist. This applies 
to teachers. What AB 39 does is to 
make sure that no teacher will be dis- 
missed under this Government Code 
section without following dismissal pro- 
cedures prescribed in the teacher tenure 
laws. 


The CTA did not oppose the bill. We 
supported it vigorously. It closed a gap 
in the armor of teachers against unfair 
dismissals. In legislation, especially, 
things are not always what they seem. 


Q. I need to borrow money to meet an 
immediate emergency. I have no property 
or insurance to use as security. Would 


the CTA credit union accept my retiremen 
investments as security for a loan? 


Ans. Your investments in the teacher 
retirement system cannot be withdraw) 
unless you leave the teaching profes. 
sion. Consequently, these investments 
cannot be assigned to any loan agency 
as security. 


Q. Our association has been sending 
observers to board meetings as recom. 
mended by CTA, and we have tried to he 
cooperative by reporting board actions and 
problems to our members. However, we 
have found it impossible to follow wha 
is going on at the meetings when mos 
business is disposed of without discussion 
or explanation. The president merely re 
fers to a topic on the agenda, then someone 
moves that the request be granted or rec 
ommendation be adopted. Observers have 
no copy of the requests or recommend 
tions. Later we have found that some poli: 
cies which have serious effects on teacher 
morale were omitted from our reports be 
cause we didn’t know what was being voted 
on. Is there any way to make our repre 
sentation more meaningful? 


Ans. The Legislature seems about to 
handle this problem for you. Executive 
meetings to discuss all controversial is 
sues and reach agreement before 4 
public meeting so that issues discussed 
are kept secret are a common boat 
practice. 

The Brown bill, already passed unani: 
mously by the Assembly, would outlaw 
executive sessions except for discussia! 
of employment or dismissal of ét 
ployees. It also requires public notic 
of special meetings so that they will be 
public in fact instead of fiction. 

At its April meeting, the CTA Stat 
Council voted to support this bill. I 
progress will be reported in the Legs 
lative Letter. 
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this effervescence. Then we sit back 
and decry the lack of public interest. 

With such an attitude on our part, 
yho is at fault when school bond elec- 
tions OF school tax increases are voted 
down at the polls? 

Much is made over the belief that 
powerful anti-school groups influence 
the public, and that is true. But, what 
do we do to combat this situation? 

Unfortunately not enough is done in 
the field of parental relations. Not just 
an appeal to citizens at election time, 
but a well balanced public information 
grvice that is on a year round basis, 
s that everyone knows what is being 
done in the school as well as what could 
be accomplished through increased per- 
gnnel, material and equipment. 

An obligation, not taken too seriously, 
is our responsibility in educating people 
who have passed beyond the immediate 
jurisdiction of schools. 


Meet the Public 


School-parent organizations serve as 
an admirable media for the flow of 
ideas, yet they influence but a minority 
of citizens. Open-house programs bring 
an unusually large number of parents 
into the school, still these visitors are 
chiefly interested in problems concern- 
ing their own children. The full scope 
of educational philosophies and aims do 
not reach them. 

We know that educationally a full 
course in mathematics cannot be 
crammed into a student in one week’s 
time. However, so often do school sys- 
tems attempt to present the entire edu- 
cational picture to the public in several 
weeks preceding an election that there 
is litle surprise when desperately 
needed measures are vetoed. 

Actually this situation is a result of 
positive opposition rather than our neg- 
ative information program. 

You may scan through the various 
newspapers and it is a rare week when 
there aren’t several news releases rela- 
tive to the constant increased cost of 
education. Always the theme is that 
more and more money is being spent, 
and for what? 


Justify Costs 


The “for what” is the information we 
neglect to supply the reader. How 
many laymen you know can describe 
the typical school day, with our con- 
stant use of expensive books, costly 
equipment, school maintenance and up- 
keep and our own salaries? 

What percentage of the public real- 
izes the learning going on within the 
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classroom? For that matter, does the 
public know that any learning goes on 
in our schools? The only criteria com- 
ing to the attention of so many is the 
quarterly report card that merely states 
a few numbers or letters. If the num- 
bers are low enough and the letters are 
nearest the beginning of the alphabet, 
parents are happy and feel the schools 
are doing well. 


Still, exceedingly few parents have 
any conception of what actually goes 
on in the school. 


Oh yes, sports are well publicized, 
but they only present an infinitesimal 
portion of school life. 


Why do sports receive so much news- 
paper space while special projects in 
English, or history, or social studies re- 
main hidden secrets? 


On the surface the answer is obvious. 
All newspapers have sports writers who 
remain on the staff only so long as they 
gather in material to fill their particular 
pages. They seek the news and grind 
it out for public consumption. Only a 
very small number of newspapers have 
personnel concerned with general 
school news, and when there is such a 
staff member, he will naturally desire 
the out-of-ordinary releases such as 
musical programs and plays. 


They Play Up Frills 

This situation propagates the assump- 
tion that the public is interested only 
in the flamboyant aspects of the school, 
that adults aren’t interested in curricular 
content. Yet school-opposition pub- 
licists apparently find interested audi- 
ences through written discussions rela- 
tive to the fields of so-called “frills.” 


The term frill was coined by an anti- 
educationalist and, in spite of its nebu- 
lous definition, is used even today in 
arguments pertaining to school services. 
There is a constant reminder to readers 
of newspapers, through releases, that 
the price of education has risen tre- 
mendously in proportion to other costs, 
and the items indicate, through studied 
omission of increased services and gen- 
eral rises for all equipment that this 
added financial burden is wasted. 


During this constant barrage of prop- 
aganda we employ very little in the 
form of counter measures. 


Consequently, when we do present 
our case to the public — at election 
time — it is very difficult to break down 
this negative resistance that has been 
slowly and insidiously propagated. 


Accent the Positive 


We are placed in the unenviable po- 
sition of reaching front pages only when 
an educator rises to defend the profes- 
sion after an accusation has been 
pointed out by one of the professional 
anti-education groups. Again we go to 
the negative. This is merely a defensive 
measure that must serve as a crutch 
since we neglected the positive public 
education approach. 

What is the alternative? 


In our schools we have a wealth of 
interesting and useful happenings that 
should be publicized to the parents, and 
to the general public. Seldom will a 
newspaper assign a writer to ferret out 
the news. It is up to the schools to 


supply a continuous flow of information 
to the editor. 


Papers Will Help 


Most editors are happy to receive 
items concerning education and when 
the supply of news comes steadily, the 
paper assumes a role of partnership 
with the schools and offers assistance in 
many ways. 

Of prime importance is the fact that 
when papers publish school news, par- 
ents are kept abreast of educational 
plans. They, too, become partners and 
do not grow away from the curricular 
scene only to be deluged with pub- 
licity at bond issue time. 


Only through our presentation of 
educational facts can we get the public 
to understand our problems and share 
our interests. This presentation of in- 
formation must be a constant, steady 
flow, not a sporadic series of spot shots 
to sell ourselves for a brief period. 


How best to cope with this problem 
is a matter of concern with each school, 
but it is not a factor that may be left 
dormant. 


School news is everybody’s news, and 
unless we present our side of the story, 
there are those who are only too eager 
to stay our advance. 

The public will always be on our 
side — if we let them know what we 
are doing. 


Administrative Women 
Elect New Officers 


Mrs. Grace Drier, assistant superin- 
tendent, Los Angeles schools, has been 
named president of the National Coun- 
cil of Administrative Women in Educa- 
tion in its recent election. The Council 
is a department of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 








POLIO 


What are the prospects 
for controlling this 

dread disease with the 
new gamma globulin? 


By Hart E. Van Riper, M.D. 


Medical Director, The National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 


. 


ECENTLY, reports on polio re- 

search have sent hopes high that 
prevention is just around the corner. 
Certainly this goal is closer than ever 
before, but it is not yet within reach. 
There will be new outbreaks of polio 
this summer, and very limited means 
of curbing incidence. 

Especially in sections of California 
where the disease has become almost 
endemic, parents should understand 
that precautions against polio cannot be 
relaxed as yet. A lot of misunderstand- 
ing and anxiety can be averted if 
schools will help interpret just where we 
stand on research at this time. 

Most everyone concerned about polio 
has heard that gamma globulin — the 


fraction of human blood containing: 


antibodies — gives temporary protec- 
tion. Following tests with 55,000 chil- 
dren, completed in the summer of 1952, 
it was proved statistically that injections 
of this blood substance — called G.G. 
for short — can protect the individual 
for several weeks. If given prior to or 
just after exposure to the disease, it 
may entirely prevent paralysis from 
polio; or if injected during the late 
stages of incubation, modify the severity 
of an attack, even if it does not afford 
complete protection. 


First Wide Scale Test 


This was the first time that a method 
of preventing polio had been tried in 
scientific experiments on a wide scale. 
It was a dramatic and important step 
toward control, but not in any sense, 
the final answer to polio. Gamma glo- 
bulin is not a vaccine and it is only a 
temporary preventive. And it is in very 
short supply. 

Because the total needs of the nation 
for G.G. must be considered, distribu- 
tion has been placed under the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. This federal gov- 
ernment agency will determine alloca- 
tion of the approximately 1,000,000 
doses of G.G. that will be available in 
the coming months. Since there are 
about 46,000,000 children and adoles- 
cents in the age groups most susceptible 
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A little five-year-old leaves the health center 
after receiving his polio shot. 


to polio, there won’t be enough for in- 
discriminate use. The most urgent needs 
and the greatest possibilities for reduc- 
ing epidemics must be considered. 

At the same time, every effort is be- 
ing made to increase processing of 
gamma globulin from blood supplies. 
The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, through its March of Dimes, 
will purchase in the amount of $11,- 
000,000, all gamma globulin inventories 
and production of some of the pharma- 
ceutical houses for the next two years. 
Part of these funds will buy the special 
equipment needed in the production of 


G.G. 


Protection Rules 


While every means of protecting the 
public against polio are being worked 
on, individual families must rely on the 
precautions recommended by medical 





authorities when polio is around, These 
simple health rules contain the best ad. 
vice: 
. let your children continue to play 
with their usual companions—aypjq 
new groups; 


-make sure they scrub their hang 

before eating, avoid use of othe, 
people’s soiled towels, dishes anj 
tableware; 

. beware of fatigue and chilling 
which lower resistance to  pplig 
virus; 

. don’t subject young children to yp. 
necessary and lengthy travel; 

.Consult your doctor if your child 
has any symptoms of polio: head. 
ache, fever, sore throat, upset stom- 
ach, stiff neck or back — keep him 
in bed, away from others. 

And remember — your local chapter 

of the National Foundation is there tp 


give you advice or financial assistance, 
if needed. 


Educational Policies Commission 
Elects New Chairman 

Lee M. Thurston, state superintend. 
ent of public instruction, Lansing, 
Mich., has been elected chairman of the 
Educational Policies Commission. The 
action was taken at the Commission’ 
41st meeting. 

The Commission, composed of 20 
of the nation’s leading educators rep- 
resenting all fields of American educa- 
tion, was established in 1935 as a joint 
commission of the National Education 
Association and the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. 





But why could you possibly want to have 
a parent conference with ME? 
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A Californian In Greece 


Teachers did not know Greek and the students 

did not understand English. With that beginning, 
eight Americans have an amazing adventure in 
education. This well-told story will improve 

our understanding of Fulbrighters’ problems. 


By Ralph O. Stone 


AST October eight American teach- 
hes walked into Greek high schools 
and began teaching English. That 
simple act would hardly be newsworthy 
were it not for the unusual situation 
confronting these teachers. Most of 
them knew no Greek and none of the 
students knew English. 


This was the start of the most am- 
bitious language teaching program ever 
sponsored by an American govern- 
mental agency on the secondary educa- 
tional level. Under the auspices of the 
Fulbright Foundation the eight sec- 
ondary school English teachers were 
awarded grants to instruct in the pro- 
vincial capitals of Greece. The purpose 
of the program had two goals: to help 
satisfy the tremendous demand for Eng- 
lish instruction in the provinces and to 
contribute toward better Greek-Ameri- 
can understanding. 


Now with six months of laughs, frus- 
trations and positive results behind 
them both parties to the experiment— 
the Americans and the Greek boys and 
gills—agree that the program has been 
far more successful than they ever dared 
to hope. The students have demon- 
strated more enthusiasm than a group 
of aggressive California sophomores 
trying out for the varsity football team 
—sometimes with almost as much noise, 
the Americans ruefully admit. And the 
teachers have learned that it isn’t neces- 
sary to have a modern building — with 
all the doors and windows intact — or 
any equipment except a blackboard, to 
teach. “Where there’s a will, there’s a 
way,” was never more aptly proven. 


Direct Method 


But this doesn’t explain how the 
youngsters learned to speak and later 
to read and to write. That explanation 


Mr. Stone, who wrote us this letter 
from Volos, Greece, adds: “The quali- 
fications for a Fulbright award are 
extremely simple: a college degree and 
credential plus two years experience.” 
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is offered by the “direct method,” a 
language teaching technique which en- 
ables the student to learn by associating 
English with concrete objects and situ- 
ations. Only English is spoken (there 
is no danger of teachers violating that 
rule!) and from such a humble begin- 
ning as, “What is this? This is a book,” 
repeated countless times with book in 
hand, the 12-20 year-old pupils have 
picked up surprisingly large vocabu- 
laries. After a few weeks of direct 
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method drill (on the average, three 
hours a week) students graduated to a 
book of basic English, English Through 
Pictures. Coupled with this text the 
teachers have used such pictures and 
other simple visual aids as can be im- 
provised. 


Even before the success of the pro- 
gram was noted, the Greek government 
officially recognized the importance of 
and demand for English instruction at 
the high school level. Accordingly a 
law was passed which provided that 
English be a compulsory subject of the 
gymnasium curriculum. Unfortunately 
an acute shortage of qualified teachers 
will prevent compliance with this law 
for sometime. 


Many Hardships 


Had the American Fulbrighters real- 
ized the handicaps and hardships which 
confronted them last fall all recently 
agreed that they should have balked at 
accepting their assignments. For in- 
stance there was the perplexing prob- 
lem of Greek administrative communi- 
cation, or lack thereof. Several teachers 
arrived at their schools only to learn 
that the Ministry of Education had not 
informed school officials of either the 
teacher’s appointment or the program. 
In such cases the teachers simply re- 
fused to recognize red tape and went 
ahead with the organization of their 
classes. Greek teachers, delighted and 
proud to have an American colleague, 
assisted in every possible way. Gener- 
ally one or two could speak English or 
French. They pitched in and helped to 
arrange schedules and classes. In most 
cases this proved to be an almost im- 
possible task since practically every 
boy and girl wanted to take English. 
Further complications developed from 
the Fulbright Foundation’s order that 
class enrollments would not exceed 30 
(The average Greek high school class 
numbers about 75). 


After several days of juggling sched- 
ules, classes were organized and the 
“experiment” began. American teach- 
ers suddenly found themselves in build- 
ings anywhere from 15 to 150 years 
old. The rooms were small, unheated 
and for the most part contained no 
furniture except rows of uncomfortable 
desks jammed together, a rostrum and 
chair and sometimes a portable wooden 
blackboard — generally more board 
than black. To make matters worse, in 
some cases, the Army continued to oc- 
cupy sections of the schools. 


Enter the Headmaster 


At the ringing of the headmaster’s 
bell (remember the principal’s bell of 
30 years ago?) students fought their 
way into the classroom and tumbled 
three abreast into the sturdy black 
desks. Snickers and embarrassed chatter 
filled the drab room. The sudden ap- 
pearance of the headmaster brought 
instantaneous silence. Every boy was 
on his feet while introductions and 
instructions were given in Greek. For- 
malities over, instruction began. And 
all too soon the Americans realized that 
every student was physically eager to 
recite. Simultaneously every youngster 
discovered that his “Americanos pro- 
fessor” didn’t maintain the iron dis- 
cipline which is characteristic of the 
German system adopted in Greek na- 
tional schools half a century ago. Prob- 
lems of conduct naturally arose but 
when the Americans demonstrated as 
much physical prowess as their Greek 
colleagues in ousting recalcitrants, stu- 
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dents quickly found other outlets’ for 
their enthusiasm. 


But for all the problems and frus- 
trations arising from the language dif- 
ference, teachers and students managed 
to communicate. To the utter amaze- 
ment of their Creek associates the 
Americans shouldered a full 24 hour 
weekly teaching load which is the max- 
imum required for all teachers. Because 
of the huge popular demand for Eng- 
lish instruction the Fulbrighters were 
soon deluged with requests for private 
lessons. Wherever possible these re- 
quests were tactfully denied and stu- 
dents were advised to enroll in the 
numerous classes of Greek tutors or at 
one of the privately operated Greek- 
American Cultural Institutes. But the 
pressure continued and most of the 
Americans soon found themselves teach- 
ing several private classes each week. 
A recent survey of teachers’ programs 
revealed that the average load was 28 
hours a week distributed over six days 
with classes held anywhere from eight 
in the morning until nine at night. 


Condition Compared 


But if the Americans think they have 
a rough time of it, they can look with 
pity on their Greek colleagues. Al- 


though these men and women are re-- 


quired to have completed a four- to six- 
year course at either the University of 
Athens or the University of Salonika, 
they occupy the lowest rung on the 
economic ladder of professional people. 
Beginning salaries in secondary schools 
amount to approximately $60 a month 
for a full teaching load. Top salaries 
reached after thirteen years are about 
$125 a month. Assistant headmasters, 
thirteen years experience required, re- 
ceive about $135 a month and head- 
masters get about $150 a month. After 
25 years of service teachers are eligible 
to retire at 75 per cent of their top 
salary; and, after 35 years experience 
they are eligible to retire at full salary. 
Working conditions dictate a six-day 
week to classes averaging 75 students. 
To further complicate matters a severe 
teaching shortage makes it necessary 
that each instructor teach four or five 
subjects. Thus his entire pupil load 
will average close to 600 students en- 
rolled in eight or nine classes. 


When one considers these salaries 
and working conditions against the 
dangerously inflated economy of Greece 
(the drachmae is pegged at 15,000 to 
the dollar) an economy which has given 
these people the highest cost and lowest 
standard of living of any European 
country, small wonder that few people 
are attracted to the profession. The 
only way most teachers are able to 
make ends meet is by private tutoring 
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for which there is a great demand. Ad- 
ditional obstacles to the profession re- 
sult from the rigid national govern- 
mental control of all schools, public and 
private. Everything is closely regulated 
which stifles all initiative. 


Warm Reception 


As dismal a picture as this would 
appear to be, the Americans have been 
warmly received not only by the schools 
but by the rural communities as well. 
In a land where educators are accorded 
greater social status than their col- 
leagues in the U. S. these Fulbrighters 
have been pleasantly shocked by the 
deference shown them. Indeed the mere 
presence of an American teacher in a 
cafe, restaurant or theater is quite 
enough to cause eye strain and stiff 
necks. 


Living conditions presented numer- 
ous problems to the Americans who 
must buy exclusively from the Greek 
markets (Fulbrighters are paid in drach- 
mae and do not have PX, commissary, 
APO and other privileges given Amer- 
ican government employes in Greece). 
Within a short time they adjusted to 
such Greek staples as squid, baby lamb, 
non-aged meat, resinated wine and 
heavy dark bread. Adjusting to houses 
without central heating or modern 
plumbing was irritating but having sur- 
vived a severe Greek winter every Ful- 
brighter concurred that living condi- 
tions “aren’t too bad if you don’t mind 
roughing it a bit.” That they “don't 
mind it” is a slight understatement 
since seven of the eight Americans 
have requested a year's extension of 
their Fulbright awards. 


At the present time Fulbrighters are 
assigned to the islands of Rhodes, Crete 
and Corfu and to the mainland provin- 
cial cities of Patras, Larissa, Volos and 
Kavalla. The eighth American teacher 
was assigned a school in Athens when 
she was unable to find living quarters 
in the provincial capital of Ioannia. 


Actually this national schools Eng- 
lish experiment is but one aspect of 
the Fulbright program in Greece. In 
addition to this plan 10 to 20 secondary 
teachers are annually appointed to 
Athens, Pierce and Anatolia colleges 
and the farm school at Salonika. These 
are privately operated gymnasia and are 
considered to be the best in Greece. 


Two Californians 


At the present time two California 
teachers have Fulbright awards in 
Greece. They are: Miss Nancy O’Neal, 
librarian at Pierce college, Athens, on 
leave from Manual Arts high school, 
Los Angeles; and, Ralph Stone, at the 
provencial capital of Volos, formerly on 


the faculty of 
Marysville. 
Persons interested in obtaining addi. 
tional information may do so by writ 
ing the Fulbright Foundation, c/o 
U. S. State Department, Washington 
or the U. S. Educational Foundation 
to Greece, room V-235, Tameion Build. 
ing, No. 9 Venizelos Street, Athens 
Greece. : 


Marysville high school, 


MELBO IS S.C. DEAN 


Appointment of Dr. Irving R. Melby, 
professor of educational administratio, 
at the University of Southern Califomi, 
since 1939, to be dean of the SC Schoo 
of Education, effective September 1 
was announced by President Fred p. 
Fagg, Jr. 

Dr. Melbo will succeed Dean Osman 
R. Hull, who has headed the school 
since 1935. Dean Hull, who asked ty 
be relieved of his administrative duties 
for reasons of health, is presently on 
leave. He will return to SC in the fal] 
as a professor of school administration, 
a position he held for 21 years before 
becoming dean. 

The SC School of Education, largest 
in the West, was established in 1918 
and has trained more teachers and ad- 
ministrators for California schools than 
any other university. 


CAP Plans Second 
Summer Conference 
Approximately 225 members of local, 
state and national associations and de- 
partments of the National Education 
Association have been named to parti- 
cipate in the second summer conference 
of the Centennial Action Program in 
Miami Beach, June 24-25. CAP is 
jointly sponsored by NEA in coopera 
tion with affiliated associations. 


CONSERVATION WORKSHOPS 


Three workshops in Conservation 
and outdoor living will be offered by 
Long Beach State College at the Idyll 
wild School of Conservation and Nat- 
ral Science at Idyllwild, California. The 
first of these will be a two-week work- 
shop in Conservation Education, from 
June 22 to July 3 carrying two units 
credit. The second will be a one-week 
workshop in Teaching Aids in Conser- 
vation from July 6-10, with one unit 
credit, and the third a one-week work: 
shop from July 13-17 in Use and Enjoy: 
ment of the Out-of-Doors with one unit 
credit. The last named workshop wil 
be repeated from August 3-7. Al 
courses carry upper division credit. 
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New Ammunition for Rural Teachers 


Athens, 


By Sam M. Lambert 
Assistant Director, Research Division 
National Education Association 


Melbo, 
stration 
lifornia NE of the recently completed The new report reveals that rural hand, about 40 per cent of the rural 
Schoo () studies of the Research Division teachers on the average have one other teachers say high-school teachers are 
ber |], the National Education Association person who is entirely dependent upon paid more. These teachers should point 
red D, sovides many new facts about rural them for financial support. In certain out to their employers that such prac- 
teachers that should be helpful in cor- categories, the extent of dependency is tice is not only contrary to the best 
Osman recting below-average conditions wher- considerably larger. For instance, the educational thinking but is different 
school wer they exist. This research project, typical married male rural teacher has _ from practice in the majority of school 
sked to me of the most extensive the Research two persons fully dependent and an- systems over the United States. 
: duties Division has attempted in recent years, other partially dependent on him. There are many rural school systems 
itly on required over a year of continuous work Additional justification might be built where salaries do not recognize and 
the fal ind involved over 4000 rural elemen- around the fact that state laws impose C°™Pensate for advanced training and 
tration, try- and secondary-school teachers certain financial obligations upon pub- experience. About 3 in 10 rural teachers 
before | sattered throughout the United States. — Jic-school teachers that are not imposed ‘S#Y college preparation is not recog- 
The complete report, “Rural Teachers upon other workers. To illustrate, the "ied in their systems; about 1 in 3 says 
largest} in 1951-52,” is the NEA Research Bul- typical rural teacher in the United the amount of training is not recog- 
n 1918 | letin for February 1953. States goes to summer school every "ized. It can now be pointed out that 
ind ad- ‘ third summer. The cost of the average prevailing practice favors the recogni- 
fog: | Hh Foe y Story: Eerrocene summer session—including tuition fees, tion of both factors in determining 


Let us take, for example, a specific 
nral district in the Southwest where 
the average annual salary paid to class- 
oom teachers is $2100. A substantial 
alary increase is fully justified in the 


books, and other direct costs—is $177, 
an amount which rural teachers fre- 
quently have to borrow. 


Because suitable housing is frequently 


teachers’ salaries. 


Sick Leave 


One-fourth of the rural teachers have 
no allowance for sick leave. Most of 


ROE stalk tia tnashne ened bn tae opinion unavailable in the immediate vicinity the other three-fourths have several 
nd de- of the superintendent, but the board of of the school, oi rural teachers have days of such leave annually at full pay. 
ucation | aducation fails to act. to live a considerable distance away. The average number of days allowed 
) parti- The typical rural teacher, according to by those rural systems that allow some 
ference The salary committee of the local the NEA study, lives 4.6 miles from the is approximately seven and one-half. 
ram in | teachers association might want to point — school one way. It is estimated that he Thus in school systems which have no 
TAP is | out to the board of education that travels 2000 miles each year going to sick-leave allowances, the teachers have 


yopera- 


tural elementary-school teachers in the 
Southwest in 1951-52 averaged $2820; 
high-school teachers, $3125. Even over 
the country as a whole rural elemen- 


and from classes and attending PTA 
meetings and other after-hours func- 
tions. Pay scales should be high enough 


a strong argument based on prevailing 
practice. Also teachers in systems which 
allow only two or three days each year 


1OPS tary-school teachers averaged $2385 i = ns _ Pha on the are justified: in asking for an increase 
vation i ae ik Sree ceca a at igh cost of necessary transportation. in sick-leave benefits. | 
red by es, $2894, Such comparisons with Working for Improved Salary Schedules ene — — - _— 
> Idyll regional and national sin, would 7 _ — a ne ale — 
| Natu. | ib acti ae Gecencne i $500 Forty per cent of the teachers in that 95 per cent of the city school sys- 
a. The | , $800 per aia ; rural schools are not paid according to tems now provide une leave at full 
- work ee definite salary schedules, but the fact pay and an additional 3 per cent, some 
1, from | Another argument might be built that the other 60 per cent of them are _ leave at less than full pay. The median 
> units | aound the Saas that sete Sedihinies mani provides a valuable argument for those of such leave allowed by city school 
e-week | have responsibilities and obligations who would like to be certain of what systems granting some leave at full pay 
Conse? f “Omparable with those of other rural they will be making next year, year is 11 days. 
re unit f Workers—to counteract the notion of — ea AY Ge OE Time Off for Professional Meetings 
is ong reign a ee sei tea a a The NEA study revealed that 86 per 
! support but themselves, Most rural school systems as well as cent of the rural teachers can obtain 
ne unit that most are young and do not need a__ the great majority of the city school some time off without loss of pay to 
op will seat deal to live on, or that most live systems now pay elementary-school attend state teachers meetings; 64 per 
7. All with their parents where they do not teachers if they have equivalent train- cont, to attend national teachess siect 
dit. have to pay board and room. ing and experience. On the other (Continued to Page 20) 
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Citizenship in 
the Making 


Listening to the radio broadcast of 
President Eisenhower’s “State of the 
Union” message to Congress in the 
very first hour of the new term on 
February 2, helped the seventh grade 
of Fairmount School, San Francisco, to 
select a social studies unit. When the 
President mentioned segregation and 
civil liberties, he set the class thinking 
about human relations and the need 
for more brotherhood: in our local and 
world communities. 


During Brotherhood Week, the class 
presented an original program to show 
pupils and parents how to promote the 
practice of brotherhood. The local 
chapter of the American Junior Red 
Cross made a tape-recording of the 
class program for distribution to schools 
in Washington, D. C., and other inter- 
ested areas. 


Noteworthy, too, is the Fairmount 
graduating class of January, 1953, 


which rendered yeoman service in the 


cause of our republic by stimulating 





registration and voting in the 1952 
elections. 


After vigorous class solicitation by 
pupils inside and outside school, more 
than 58 parents registered in Septem- 
ber, and to insure their appearance in 
November, the class presented two 
playlets, Election Day in the U. S. A. 
and Vote for Uncle Sam, to audiences 
of pupils and parents in Fairmount and 
Paul Revere Schools, topped off by a 
final election day appeal on Del Court- 
ney’s television program over Station 


KPIX. 


Election results were gladdening to 
most pupils, disheartening to others, 
but all were overjoyed to help in boost- 
ing San Francisco’s voting percentage 
to 85%. Henry Kallin is teacher of 
the class. 


A major award in the 1952 National 
Non-Partisan Register and Vote Com- 
petition sponsored by the American 
Heritage Foundation was granted to 
Mr. Kallin for outstanding achievement 
in behalf of better citizenship. The 
Foundation’s Awards Committee unani- 
mously decided to grant a special award 
to the Fairmount School for outstand- 
ing leadership and performance in get- 
ting out the vote in 1952. 





———LETTERS———_ 


Dear Mr. Corey: 


Last night I read Mr. Kingsley’s 
article in the CTA Journal about the 
article in the Saturday Evening Post, 
“I Was a Hobo Kid,” and was so inter- 
ested that I read the article in the Post 
this morning. 

Seldom have I been so touched by 
an article on education as I was by the 
Post article. It seems to me this girl, 
Billie Davis, has become the voice of 
all American childhood as it faces the 
world. She represents in her early 
childhood what millions of American 
children would be compelled to be for- 
ever were it not for the public schools, 
and she also represents what such con- 
dition would mean to the ultimate life 
of America and the world. 


Again and again the movies have 
taken certain private schools where, in 
a particular case, some child was given 
certain security and a chance. Now 
this article, speaking not of a particular 
school, not of a particular place, but of 


a whole system of schools, covers the 
United States. Would it not be possible 
to get the movie industry to take this 
story and build it into a movie which 
would give it something of a counter 
viewpoint to what the enemies of pub- 
lic education have been trying to spread 
in the minds of the American people? 


John W. Wilson, Principal 


Jordan High School 
Long Beach, California 


Charles W. Hunt 
Retires After 25 Years 

Edward C. Pomeroy assumed the du- 
ties of secretary-treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education at the close of the organiza- 
tion’s recent convention in Chicago. He 
succeeds Charles W. Hunt, who has 
served in that capacity since 1928. 


Digest Reprints Journal 

Arnold E. Joyal’s article, “Who May 
Accredit A College,” which appeared in 
the November edition of CTA Journal, 
was condensed and reprinted in the 
March edition of The Educational 
Digest. 


The speech therapist performs 
a most important function 

in modern education. 
Credential requirements in 
California are too low. Speech 
defects are complicated but 
it is most important in the 
world today that students 
learn to 


Say It Right 


By Elise Hahn 


A TENTH grade boy leaves class ip 
the middle of the day or runs away 
from home repeatedly rather than at. 
tend school. Why is work with fellow 
students unbearable to him? He cannot 
communicate without stuttering, His 
scarlet face and ridiculous grimaces al. 
ways cause smirks or open laughter, 
Send this boy to the speech therapist. 
What is the work of this special 
teacher in the California Public Schools? 
Is it only required of him that he re. 
assure the stutterer by praise? Is his 
only goal to teach a child how to make 


“«_ 


an “s” or “ch” or “r” and hear him 
repeat poems which contain these 
sounds? 


Great Skill Necessary 


Many of the children who come to 
the speech therapist have only slight 
defects possibly due to poor learning, 
but there are others who have extremely 
complicated problems. For this reason, 
the teacher who takes extra course work 
to become a teacher in the field of 
speech therapy must have a great vari- 
ety of information and skills. He must 
first know how to diagnose the childs 
needs and capabilities. Since speech dif- 
ficulties may be either psychological or 
physical in origin, or both, he must 
know when to call in the school nurse 
or doctor for an examination of physical 
structure or hearing, and when to re 
quest the services of the school psychol- 
ogist for tests of intelligence, emotional 
adjustment and for needed conferences. 


Even when he receives such assist: 
ance, his work is not routine. Will he 
know what these specialists are talking 
about and can he use the information 


Dr. Hahn is assistant professor of speech 
correction at UCLA. 
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that they give to guide him in the way 
he treats the child? 

pecause the variety of speech defects 
is almost as great as the variety of social 
adjustments made by these children, 
ihis teacher must know how to adapt 
techniques of correction not only to age 
vel but to emotional development. 
Cooperative and happy children can be 
shown how the tongue is held for “s” 
and ‘t,” given a game that elicits words 
or phrases which contain these sounds, 
be made critical of the responses and 
readily learn the approved habits. A 
isper with a domineering mother and 
competing siblings who has never found 
a welcome in the classroom may attend 
speech correction sessions from the first 
through the twelfth grade, in spite of 
his good intelligence and desire to im- 
prove. In such a situation, the continual 
mechanical speech correction by a me- 
chanically minded teacher may do great 
psychological damage. Similar damage 
both psychological and physical may be 
inflicted on cleft palate or spastic chil- 
dren when the therapist knows no more 
than one technique and pursues this 
year after year. 


Requires Training 


The work of this speech teacher, 
then, while always fascinating in its 
variety, is not easy, nor can it be learned 
ina few courses nor in one semester. 

Let us see what California requires 
for this special credential. The pros- 
pective teacher must hold a General 
Elementary or Secondary Credential 
and possess good speech and personal- 
ity habits. In the field of specialization, 
he must take twelve semester hours in 
mental hygiene, normal speech, speech 
correction, and student teaching. 


Suppose, theoreticaly, that a young 
woman with an Elementary Credential 
takes the following work: a three unit 
course in Mental Hygiene (History of 
Mental Hygiene, Personal Adjustment, 
Psychology of Exceptional Children); a 
three unit course in Oral Interpretation 
Voice and Diction, Basic Voice, Funda- 
mentals of Speech) in which two weeks 
are spent on a discussion of phonetics— 
atool necessary in speech correction; a 
course in beginning speech correction, 
two units, in which the individual is 
introduced to the theory of speech de- 
fects, and she is then allowed to take 
four units of practice teaching in Speech 
Correction in the Public Schools. This 
candidate then applies to the State for 
tredentialling and obtains a position 
which she can hold until retirement 
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with no further courses required to keep 
her up to date on the tremendous body 
of research now going on in speech 
pathology. 


Improvement Essential 


Will she know how to diagnose in- 
dividual needs or will she just play the 
same games and follow the same drills 
with each child? Will she introduce 
new and valid techniques or will she 
only copy what she saw her supervising 
teacher do in practice teaching? Has 
she any body of knowledge with this 
scant training so that she will know 
how to improve steadily? 


Let us compare the training required 
in this State to that required by other 
States. A 1951 survey shows that Cali- 
fornia is far behind twenty-two States 
in requirements. 


A comprehensive program required 

in Illinois includes: 

(1) Teacher’s Certificate; 

(2) Background courses: Education 
and Psychology, ten to twelve 
hours; Speech Correction, 
twenty-three hours; Hearing, six 
hours; background courses in 
Teaching, six hours; 


(3) Two hundred hours in supervised 

teaching. 

California has been justly proud for 
many years of her programs for teacher 
education. Those who prepare teachers 
in this field have been discouraged by 
the low requirements. In consideration 
of the needs of these handicapped chil- 
dren, cannot we act to make California 
comparable to other farseeing states in 
the field of speech correction? 


CHARTERS ISSUED 


Additional local teacher associations 
which qualified as chartered affiliates of 
California Teachers Association during 
March and April included: 


339 Manteca Teachers Association, 


San Joaquin county. 
340 Tahoe-Truckee Educational As- 
sociation, Placer county. 
Fallbrook Elementary Teachers 
Association, San Diego county. 
Sunnyvale Teachers Association, 
Santa Clara county. 
Muroc Teachers Association, 
Kern county. 
Susanville Elementary Teachers 
Association, Lassen county. 
5 Calaveras County Teachers As- 
sociation. 
Live Oak Teachers Assn., Mor- 
gan Hill, Santa Clara county. 


Membership of 
TEPS Commission 
ls Announced 


Personnel of the newly created CTA 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards was announced 
by President Rex Turner at the annual 
meeting of the State Council. The 
Commission will establish policy to 
guide Secretary Charles E. Hamilton, 
who became a full-time staff man on 
February 1. It will extend the studies 
and recommendations of the long- 
established standing committee of the 
same name; however, the committee 
will continue to function in a parallel 
effort. 


Miss Myrtle Gustafson, supervisor of 
secondary language arts in the Oakland 
city system, is chairman. She has also 
served as chairman of the committee 
for several years. 


Other members include: Dr. Lucien 
B. Kinney, professor in the school of 
education at Stanford University and 
author of many books on teacher edu- 
cation; Dr. Arnold Joyal, president of 
Fresno State College; Mrs. Fern B. 
DeSoto, president of CTA Northern 
section and teacher at Magnolia ele- 
mentary school in Redding; Dr. John C. 
Whinnery, superintendent of Monte- 
bello city schools; Jennie M. Sessions, 
chairman of social science department 
at Inglewood high school; and John F. 
Mocine, instructor in English at Los 
Angeles City College. 


CSF Advisors Urged 
To Be CTA Members 


California Scholarship Federation 
advisers are urged to be members of 
CTA. They are also being requested to 
become members of National Education 
Association. 


CTA is endorsing President Rex 
Turner for the NEA presidency. All 
CSF sponsors are being requested to 
secure brochures regarding Dr. Turner 
and to mail them to friends in the East 
who may vote for Dr. Turner for NEA 
president. 


As affiliates of CTA the CSF has a 
member, Ex-Presidential Adviser Bertha 
Lampson, on the State CTA Council. 
CSF also has representation on each 
Section council. 


D ATES to remember for the summer months 


May 7-9 — California School Super- 
visors Association, Northern Section; 
spring meeting. Seigler’s Hot Springs. 

May 8—Classroom Teachers Depart- 
ment, Northern Section; regular meet- 
ing. Redding. 


May 9—CTA Northern 
Council; regular meeting. Redding. 


Section 


May 9—CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Los Angeles. 


May 6 — California Scholarship Fed- 
eration, Southern Region; regional con- 
vention. Pasadena City College. Muir 
College chapter will be co-host with 


Pasadena. 


May 9 — School Library Association 
of California, Southern Section; spring 
High School, 


meeting. Polytechnic 


Long Beach. 
16— CTA Central Section 


Council; regular meeting. Fresno. 


May 


RURAL TEACHERS ... 


(Continued from Page 17) 
ings. This leaves thousands of rural 
teachers who, for all practical purposes, 
cannot attend these meetings. Not 
many can afford to forfeit their pay in 
addition to paying their own travel 
expenses. The fact that the majority is 
getting time off with pay, however, 
gives local teachers associations a point 
which can be used effectively. 


Unfair Conditions of Employment 

The imposing of grossly unjust con- 
ditions of employment upon rural 
teachers is rapidly becoming a thing of 
the past. Only about 5 per cent of the 
rural teachers included in the Research 
Division’s study reported even one such 
unfair condition as cleaning the school- 
house, tending the fire, driving a school 
bus, teaching a Sunday school class, 
not smoking, or remaining in the 
community over week ends. Such a 
statistic should prove helpful to rural 
teachers in resisting unreasonable 
assignments and conditions in the 
future. 


Political Campaign Contributions 


Another practice of yesteryear that 
has just about disappeared from the 
American scene is that of requiring 


20 


May 18-20 — National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; annual conven- 
tion. Oklahoma City. 


May 22, 23 — California School Su- 
pervisors Association, San Joaquin Sec- 
tion; regular meeting. Hanford. 


May 23 — CTA Central Section Lo- 
cal Club Presidents; annual conference. 
Visalia. 


May 23—CTA Southern Section 
Local Club Presidents; conference. Los 
Angeles. 


May 27-29 — Association of Califor- 
nia County School Superintendents; 
annual spring conference. Sacramento. 


June 5 — California Association of 
Public School Business Officials, South- 
ern Section; monthly meeting. Los An- 
geles. 


June 6— CTA Board of Directors; 
regular meeting. CTA Building, San 
Francisco. 


teachers to contribute to the campaign 
funds of persons seeking election to the 
local board of education or the superin- 
tendency. Over 99 per cent of all the 
rural respondents said they were never 
asked to make such contributions. The 
few who still are asked can point out 
that rural teachers are no longer ex- 
pected to do such things. 


Time for Nonteaching School Duties 


Large proportions of the rural teach- 
ers included in the study reported they 
had “hardly any time” during the regu- 
lar school day for many of the required 
or highly desirable school activities. 
For instance, 42 per cent said they had 
“hardly any time” for planning their 
work; 40 per cent reported “hardly any 
time” for reviewing, checking, and 
grading work of pupils; 51 per cent, the 
same for preparing required school 
reports; 55 per cent, the same for con- 
ferences with parents. 


Although the picture does not seem 
too promising, the remainder of the 
teachers reported either “sufficient 
time” or “some but not enough” on the 
above activities. 


Professional leaders can now point to 
the fact that over half of all rural 
teachers have at least some time pro- 


June 22-26—Calitornia Agricultury 
Teachers Association; summer confe, 


ence. California State Polytechnic Cot | 


lege, San Luis Obispo. 


June 24-26—NEA Centennial] Action 
Program; conference. Miami Beach, 


June 24-27—NEA Committee On 
Teacher Education and Professiong| 
Standards; conference. Miami Beach, 


June 28-July 3 — National Educatig, 
Association; 91st annual meeting. Mianj 


Beach. 


July 8 — California Speech Therapy 
Association, Northern Section; summe 
meeting. San Francisco. 


August 22 — CTA Board of Dire. 
tors; regular meeting. CTA Building 
San Francisco. 


August 29 — CTA Section President 
and Secretaries and Classroom Teachers 
Department Presidents; regular meet. 
ing. CTA Building, San Francisco, 


vided in their workday for planning 
their work and for checking and grad. 
ing work of pupils; that almost hal 
have some time available ‘sr preparing 
school reports and for co.:ferences with 
parents. Such facts may prove helpful 
in obtaining more time for such activi 
ties in daily schedules. 


Other Useful Facts 


This article uses only a few of the 
many interesting and valuable facts 
unearthed in the study of rural teacher. 
The full report contains additional i- 
formation on training and experience, 
living conditions, retirement, condition 
affecting instruction, rural school build 
ings and the adequacy of facilities 
therein, salaries and salary schedules. 
and financial obligations of rural schod 
teachers. 


The leaders of local teachers associ 
tions are urged to obtain a copy of tle 
full report and to make compariso 
between local situations and situatiot 
over the country as a whole. It will be 
remarkably easy to identify substandat 
and below-average conditions whic 
exist locally. Local leaders may ft 
just the point they need to substantial 
a case they have been trying to make 
for years. 
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Beach, 
iittee ¢y EMERGENCY ROADSIDE SERVICE (if 
ofessions included in your policy} — Call any 
; ' nearby garage, pay for work done, send 
| Beach, receipted bill to California Casualty FOR COMPLETE PEACE OF MIND be 
o Indemnity Exchange. A check will be sure your aufomobile insurance is ap- 
\ducatio; mailed to you within 48 hours for the proved by CTA and underwritten by 
g. Mian; amount of the bill up to the $10 or California Casualty Indemnity Exchange, 
hits $100 limit you chose when ordering which means the peak of protection as 
our policy. well as probable 35 per cent savings. 
your poticy, 
Therapy VISITING NEW YORK? CONNECTI- 
- summer CUT? You must increase your bodily 
rm A MAPIER VACATION — te 
Se ee and $20/20,000 for Connecticut, Cost 
of Direc. lations of traffic laws. DON’T: speed, is usually $2 to $3 
aa drive on wrong side of road, drive y : 
Building while drinking, crowd car ahead, drive ‘ 
while fatigued. DO: start early. each IN CASE OF ACCIDENT: (1) Always 
morning and stop early for preferred stop and give aid. (2) Notify California 
residents lodgings and more sight-seeing. Casualty by telephone or wire, collect, 
a if there is bodily injury or serious pro- 
Teachers perty damage. {See claims service car 
ar meet. for details.) ‘ 
cisco, 
planning 
nd grad- 
ae DRIVING IN MEXICO? For tri 
a co ? For trips over 
seine. SS 10 days and 25 jiles below border, S 
ices with ~ buy separate insurance in a Mexican i 
e helpful ~ company at your point of entry. Pre- 
h acl . 2 mium is about $1 a day. ' 
-. c F 3 . 
es a | 
x ‘. X 
> —-. 
w of the ‘ 
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CITIZEN OF YEAR SIMPLIFYING THE SCHOOL CALENDAR 


Dan B. Lucas, superintendent of 
Baldwin Park School District, was Let’s not make the problem of the yearly school calendar one which creates any 
named Citizen of the Year at the second _— indecision for the teacher or attendance clerk. Teachers ask, “I wonder when Easter 
annual citizenship award banquet at Vacation will be this year” — “How many legal and how many local holidays in the thirg 


Baldwin Park on Washington’s Birth- school month” — “Is that a legal holiday or a local (declared by the school board) 
holiday?” 











day. Lucas was the unanimous choice 


of both the hometown committee and Elementary teachers should write the dates of the month in their school registers in 
the three out-of-town judges because of _ the small space immediately below the days of the week on each page. In doing this it 
minimizes possible error and simplifies the circling of days absent due to illness when 
the verification is received. 


The administrator can help in this matter by issuing a mimeographed school calendar 
at the start of each school year. This calendar would quickly and completely relieve the 
teacher of any uncertainty in regard to beginning and ending dates and number of days 
taught in school each school month. All confusion of local and legal holidays woulg 
be eliminated and the number of actual teaching days in the school year would be 
established. 






















For the Secondary people and the attendance clerks in particular this calendar would 
be valuable as a simple guide to the blank spaces on the various types of attendance 
keeping forms used in the state. Dates indicating the end of the first quarter, semester, 
and third quarter, would also be of considerable value to all concerned. 


The sample calendar below shows some of the possibilities for the simplification of 
this problem. 





— Contributed by Beck Parsons, supervisor of child welfare and attendance, San Jose 
unified school district. Sample below was developed for the 1953-54 year in his 
district. 






DAN B. LUCAS 


his efforts in behalf of the children of 
Baldwin Park and because of his active 
participation in all community activities. 

Since Dan B. Lucas became Superin- 
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tacles instead of tossing them out the 
car windows. 




















Not only should the program result 
in more sightly roadsides but a consid- 
erable saving will be made by the 















TOTAL DAYS 179 
State in money now being spent to . 
7 pas ; : September 1 School Opens 

clean up cans, bottles and other debris. Sinaia 24 iaathas tee eee) 
Such savings could well be spent on ne ae ” ae 
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21st Annual 
Institute of Nature Study 
and Conservation 


at 


Santa Barbara 
August 10-22 


Study and relax in an ideal vacation setting 
where seashore and mountains become 


your laboratory and playground. 
e@ 


Field classes and workshops in 


Seashore Life Native Birds 


Native Plants Rocks and Minerals 


Western Trees Elementary Science 
Insects Methods 


Conservation is stressed in every class. 
Ld 
* 2 Units of Upper Division Credit = 
* 


Join in the gaiety of famous Old Spanish 
Days Fiesta, camping trips, tours of beau- 
tiful estates. 


Mail coupon for more detailed information. 
Early registration is desirable to insure 


your choice of field classes. 


{ University of California Extension 
906 Santa Barbara Street 
| Santa Barbara, California 


| Please send me complete information on the 1953 Insti- 
tue of Nature Study und Conservation at Santa Barbara. 
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“Happy Journey” Will 
Help Fives and Sixes 


Once upon a time, whenever September 
came around, newspaper editors would take 
note of the fact that school was about to 
begin. They were all too likely to salute 
the occasion with a certain familiar, sup- 
posed-to-be humorous picture. You've seen 
it——the woebegone little fellow weighted 
down with books or the resigned little girl 
dragging her feet reluctantly schoolward, 
still dreaming of summer fun. This time- 
honored picture, exhumed annually from 
dusty newspaper morgues, deserves a decent 
burial once and for all. It is no longer 
very amusing, and the story it tells is just 
not true. 

For school today is a happy place, and 
going back to school — or going to school 
for the first time — is a happy journey for 
eager young adventurers. 

The ways and wonders of school today 
are underlined in a warm-hearted publica- 
tion, Happy Journey, just released by three 
national organizations: the Department of 
Elementary School Principals and the Na- 
tional School Public Relations Association, 
both departments of the National Educa- 
tion Association, and the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 

Designed especially for parents whose 
children will soon enter kindergarten or 
first grade, Happy Journey outlines ways in 
which these parents can help prepare young 
Fives and Sixes to adjust happily and easily 
to school living. 

Single copies, 40c; quantity dis- 
counts. Order from Department of 
Elementary School Principals or Na- 
tional School Public Relations Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, North- 
west, Washington 6, D. C. 


Adventure Into Teaching, a color film 
designed to inform and interest young peo- 
ple in elementary school teaching as a 
career, has just been released by Harmon 
Foundation, 140 Nassau Street, New York. 
Produced in cooperation with the Board of 
Higher Education of New York City, the 
25-minute sound production shows three 
high school seniors going on a planned 
college visit to “see what makes a teacher.” 

Distribution is through the Division of 
Visual Experiment, Harmon Foundation, 
Inc., 140 Nassau Street, New York 38, New 
York. 

WINDOWS OF THE WORLD is the 
book for grade 8 in the Ginn Basic Readers 
series; DOORWAYS TO DISCOVERY is 
for grade 7. The selections in both readers 
were carefully analyzed for ease of reading 
and to acquaint boys and girls through 
literature with characters of their own age 
who face choices and challenges like their 
own. Workbooks and manuals are avail- 
able, one for each reader. By Russell and 
others: profusely illustrated in color and 
black and white; 8th grade reader, 445 
pages, $2.44: Ginn and Company, 260 
Fifth Street, San Francisco 3. 





as the Queen’s 
Crown Jewels 


Carry your travel funds 
this safe, spendable way 
on your Coronation visit! 


Your travel funds, in the form 
of National City Bank Travelers 
Checks, couldn't be safer, if they 
were guarded in the Tower of Lon- 
don, with the Crown jewels. NCB 
Travelers Checks are spendable 
anywhere, for anything. If lost or 
stolen you get a full refund. Cost 
only 75c per $100. Good until used. 
Buy them at your bank. 


Let The National City Bank of New York 
serve your banking needs abroad 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Eighteen California 
Schools Are Cited 


By Freedoms Foundation 


Freedoms Foundation, Valley Forge, 
Pennsylvania, announced recently that 
eighteen California schools have won 
national recognition for their part in 
“teaching the fundamental freedom and 
principles of the American Way of Life” 
during the two-year period ending No- 
vember 30, 1952. 


The 1952 Freedoms Foundation 
principal awards, which includes a 
Valley Forge Pilgrimage with an all 
expense paid trip for one teacher and 
one student, a George Washington 
Medal, and a Freedom Library was 
awarded to the following schools: 
*®Commodore Sloat Elementary School, 

San Francisco. 

**Cottonwood Union Elementary 

School, Cottonwood. 
Lincoln Junior High School, Santa 
Monica. 
Louis Pasteur Junior High School, 
Los Angeles. 
**Sunol School, San Jose. 
**Alexander Hamilton High School, 
Los Angeles. 

**Colton Union High School, Colton. 
Gardena High School, Gardena. 
Kingsburg Joint Union High School, 

Kingsburg. 

**Lynwood High School, Lynwood. 
Compton School District, Compton. 

**These same schools won_ national 

recognition for their outstanding work 

in 1950. 

Three schools won the Freedom Li- 
brary Award for their work: 

Burlingame High School, Burlin- 

game. 

Orange Union High School, Orange. 

Los Angeles County Schools, Los 

Angeles. 

The George Washington Honor 
Medal was awarded to: 

Elmcroft School, Norwalk. 

Merrill School, Corning. 

North Fork Union School, 

Fork. 

Bakersfield City School District, Bak- 

ersfield. 

It is interesting to note that the 
awards program division did not tell 
the schools what to do or how to do it. 
The foundation adopted this program 


North 
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in order to find the outstanding work 
being done by the American schools so 
that they may be given national recog- 
nition and rewarded for their superior 
accomplishments in their every day 
work and study. 

The chairman of the awards jury 
was Dr. Albert C. Jacobs, chancellor 
of the University of Denver. The award 
recipients were chosen by a distin- 
guished awards jury composed of thirty 
State Supreme Court jurists and execu- 
tive officers. 

Freedoms Foundation expended 
$100,000 in 1952, making awards to 
schools for the best teaching programs 
undertaken in any grades for the pur- 
pose of teaching the fundamental prin- 
ciples of American Freedom. 

The awards were presented at cere- 
monies on May 8, 9 and 10 at the 
Freedoms Foundation Headquarters in 
Valley Forge. 

Local awards for the schools were 
presented for the Foundation by the 
San Francisco Advertising Club on 
April 22 at the Palace Hotel with a 
special program and a noon luncheon. 

Joseph V. Babiarz, principal of Cot- 
tonwood Union Elementary School in 
Shasta County, one of the winners, pro- 
vided the Journal with the above in- 
formation as well as detailed data on 
the national awards of the Foundation. 


Leaders to Study 
Certification of Teachers 


The eighth annual national confer- 
ence of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards will meet at Miami Beach, 
Fla., June 24-27, to study the certifica- 
tion of teachers. John Bracken, super- 
intendent of schools, Clayton, Mo., is 
chairman of the Commission which was 


established by NEA in 1946. 


Secretary Institute 

Secretaries in the educational field 
throughout the United States will be 
heading toward Denver, Colorado, this 
summer to attend the 1953 Institute for 
Educational Secretaries. Sessions will 
be held from July 27 through July 31 
on the University of Denver campus. 


Gregory Adams 

Reedley chapter of CTA adopted a 
resolution honoring the memory of 
Gregory Adams, former chapter presi- 
dent, who died in February. The trib- 
ute was in appreciation for his industry, 
insight, outstanding contribution and 
cheerful leadership. 


Santa Cruz To Hold 
Memorial Services 


Soon after the close of World War | 
Santa Cruz High School dedicated te 
Memorial Field. Since then the Girl 
Honor Society has decorated the eleven 
trees which surround the field. These 
trees are a living memorial to the high 
school students who were lost in World 
War I. 


While the Girls’ Honor Society jg stijj 
in charge of the Memorial Day services 
the entire school now participates in the 
program. 

As a general rule, some distinguished 
alumnus is invited to appear as guest 
speaker. Major General O. P. Smith, 
commanding officer of the Marine Corps 
at Camp Joseph H. Pendleton, Ocean. 
side, will be the speaker this year. 

The program usualiy opens when the 
Cadet Corps enters Memorial Field 
with the colors, after which the preg- 
dent of the student body leads the 
group in the salute to the flag. After 
the introduction of distinguished guests, 
and the presentation of faculty men- 
bers, the guest speaker is called upon. 


Probably the most solemn part of the 
whole program is the placing of the 
wreaths at the Memorial trees by the 
members of the Boys’ and Girls’ Honor 
Societies. In addition to this, names of 
70 students who were lost in World 
War II are read and a wreath is placed 
at the flag of Art McLaughlin, symbo- 
lizing those who lost their lives in that 
war. In recognition of the five gold 
stars in the recent Korean war, another 
wreath is placed at the UN Flag. 


To close the ceremony, the American 
Legion raises the colors on the PTA 
flag pole, after which a volley of three 
blank rounds is fired, followed by 
“Taps” by a member of the band. 


Summer Counselors Needed 


Teachers seeking a memorable expe 
rience this summer will find a real 
attraction at Enchanted Hills, a camp 
for blind children, located 11 miles 
northwest of Napa. Sessions for chil 
dren in age groups from 6 to 19 will be 
held July 1 to August 19. The camp 
needs male counselors in the fields of 
shop work, industrial arts, games and 
Salaries and accommoda 
tions are provided. For information 
write Recreation for the Blind, Ine. 
3450 Geary Blvd., San Francisco. 


swimming. 
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take a tip from 
TOMMY TRAILWAYS 
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Trailways Thru-liners travel direct 
routes to your destination. No 
change of bus or baggage. Enjoy 
restful relaxation in air conditioned 
comfort aboard America’s safest 
means of transportation. . . . Have 
more money for fun, too, be- 
cause there are no lower fares. 


Mail coupon for 
your choice of 





TOMMY TRAILWAYS TRAIWAYS 
lvoe AU expense tours 













., Chicago, Ill. 
TRAILWAYS, Dept. ST-53, 108 N. State St., 

| am interested in a [_] Trip Expense Paid Tour CT 
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BUSINESS-EDUCATION 
DAY IS SUCCESSFUL 


More than 700 guests from business 
and industrial firms, representing 175 
companies, participated in San Fran- 
cisco’s third annual Education-Business 
Day program on April 10. 


Taking a “refresher course” in the 
fundamentals of public education, the 
businessmen became aware of a new 
understanding. This event was a fol- 
low-up of Business-Education Day last 
November when 3400 teachers visited 
plants and business offices. 


A similar program of free-enterprise 
field trips was held during the month 
of March in the Los Angeles area. The 
tours, sponsored by the L. A. Chamber 
of Commerce and the Board of Edu- 
cation, were designed to acquaint 
teachers with the procedures of free 
enterprise. 

In the Sacramento area last Novem- 
ber, 83 firms played host to 666 teach- 
ers in tours during Business-Education 
Day. Northern Section reported receipt 
of 27 enthusiastic letters from partici- 
pating firms expressing the conviction 
that the venture was a complete success. 


What lies behind a famous 
trademark in education? 


AUTHORSHIP 
Willis W. Clark 
Louis P. Thorpe 
Ernest W. Tiegs 

T. W. MacQuarrie 

J. Wayne Wrightstone 
Edwin A. Lee 

Georgia Sachs Adams 
David Segel 

ond many others 


RESEARCH 


Continuous, exhaustive; over half a 
million cases used to standardize the 
California Achievement Tests alone. 








DESIGN 


Raymond Loewy, head of internationally 
famous Raymond Loewy Associates, de- 
signers for Studebaker, Frigidaire, others. 


eeeeeeeee#eeee#eee@ 


SERVICE 


*This fraction we're not reducing! Eight 
guidance and evaluation consultants, now; 
three strategically located warehouses. 


Pioneers 
in the field of 
educational and psy- 
chological measurement 
since 1926 . . . Publishers of 
such nationally recognized and ac- 
cepted instruments as the California Test 
of Mental Maturity, the California Achieve- 
ment Tests, the California Test of Person- 
ality, and the Occupational Interest Inventory. 


CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 


Los Angeles, Cal. « Madison, Wis. « 


New Cumberland, Pa. 


California’s Program for 


INDUSTRIAL © 
EDUCATION 


By Roy E. Simpson 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


“There can be no adequate technical edy 
cation which is not liberal, and no liberg| 
education which is not technical” 


— Alfred North Whitehead 


NDUSTRIAL education has the re. 

sponsibility of (1) satisfying man; 
innate desire to construct things with 
tools and materials and developing a 
intelligent understanding of our modem 
industrial civilization and the problems 
which have resulted from it; (2) pre. 
paring individuals for employment ip 
trade and industrial occupations; (3) 
assisting employed workers to develop 
new skills, to adapt old skills to meet 
changing requirements of the job, and 
to prepare themselves for more produc- 
tive employment. This responsibility js 
met by providing instruction in three 
major areas: Industrial Arts, Pre. 
employment Trade and Industrial, and 
Supplementary Trade and Industrial. 


Teachers of Industrial Arts endeavor 
to provide students with a wide variety 
of manipulative experiences and to 
provide adequate contacts with indus 
trial products. In addition, the program 
also provides orientation in technical 
general education on the secondary 
education level. Industrial Arts occv- 
pies the same functional position in the 
school’s curriculum as do the areas 
which comprise social studies, health 
activities, language studies or the fine 
arts. It does not attempt to develop skill 
needed in earning a livelihood, or to 
train a pupil for a specific occupation 


The program of Industrial Arts from 
the kindergarten through the sixth 
grade is integrated with the social 
studies program. As children engage it 
studies that help them to understand 
the world in which they live, they 
learn about the functions of society 
which men carry on to meet their basi 
needs. Emphasis is placed on the t 
sources in man’s environment and the 
ways man has changed materiab 
through Industrial Arts, to increat 
their value to him. Opportunity is p® 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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gordially yours 


_ 


This is really the same page of com- 
nent and opinion you have seen in the 
Journal for the past year . . . we just 
inocked the dust out of the title. Some- 
body pointed out when Chalk Dust 
frst appeared that we had swiped the 
name of an excellent page in Nation’s 
Schools. My wife, who says I’m stub- 
bom, heard me mumble something 
about you can’t patent the English 
language. But we have always had a 
guilty feeling that our violation was 
ethical rather than legal . . . and we 
make a point of watching our ethics. 
And another thing, my wife says, you 
need something at the top of the page 
to remind you it isn’t necessary to be 
dry as dust. Well, I always say, it’s 
good to have critics around. So we'll 
change the name and write a rambling 
letter each month, getting thoroughly 
mixed up by putting the end at the 
beginning. In our considered editorial 
opinion, the “likeness” at the top of the 
page isn’t designed to increase our 
readership. That was Charlie Hansen’s 
idea and Charlie is a good man around 
the office. He’s new here and he works 
on art and design. If he says putting 
the writer’s picture up there gives the 
column personality, we wouldn’t want 
to discourage him. We only hope it 
won't discourage too many readers. 


Though Harold Kingsley is one of 
CTA staff’s old-timers, a lot of readers 
may not know that he had a brilliant 
and successful career as a newspaper- 
man before he came to Field Service. 
A specialist in public relations, he still 
recognizes a good story when he sees 
i. It was Harold who corresponded 
with Billie Davis and wrote the “open 
letter” in last month’s Journal, based 
on letters he had received from the 
‘Hobo Kid’s” former teachers. With 
tears in his eyes, he told me that a 
hard-boiled old newspaper friend had 
declared that the teacher letter pulled 
more heart-strings that Billie’s original 
story in the Past. 
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You remember E. B. Dykes, the prin- 
cipal who broke the rules in order to 
give Billie the course of study she 
needed. Now retired, Mr. Dykes has 
led a full life and a busy one. As a 
student at Stanford he built his own 
little home, turned to his carpenter’s 
skill again later when he got his first 
teaching job in a town where no hous- 
ing was available. A man who knew 
physical toil and calloused hands, Mr. 
Dykes understood the thirst of a pen- 
niless young student for the knowledge 
that would make life more richly pro- 
ductive than that open to a peddler of 
willow baskets. 


It is reassuring to know that men and 
women in pedagogics are not neces- 
sarily pedants; to know that all teachers 
are not merely possessors of book learn- 
ing without practical wisdom. Perhaps 
Mr. Dykes never put it into words but 
he knew instinctively that he sheathed 
democracy in new strength when he 
gave kindly encouragement and 
thoughtful guidance to dauntless youth. 


When Reader’s Digest condensed 
Billie’s original Post article, the blurb 
used was: “A true and moving story of 
how our much-maligned public schools 
perform the job they were created for.” 
The editors implied “how a few teach- 
ers in the life of an individual can 
change the shape and meaning of pro- 
ductive citizenship.” And -there’s more 
than that: how teachers must under- 
stand their students in order to give full 
expression to native intelligence and 
ability. 


As our first school year with the 
Journal ends, readers may have noted 
that we are primarily concerned with 
teachers as people. That is why you 
find more personality sketches than you 
will find of classroom how-to-do-its. We 
should like to see teachers grow profes- 
sionally, to teach better and with broad 
wisdom. But we believe their position 
as citizens is as important as _ their 
place as educators. While the teacher’s 
chief concern is the product of the 
classroom, we want his vision to be 
lifted to the influence and responsibility 
of a world beyond four walls. 


That we have been only partially 
successful in reaching a desired objec- 
tive for the Journal is self-evident. We 
keep trying, are always learning. For 
instance, the other day I read with a 
sense of shocked disbelief a careful 


study on the subject of maintaining the 
teachers’ mental health. Is it possible, 
I though, that these people in a large 
California city must make a conscious 
effort to avoid becoming unbalanced? 
Others, more experienced, assured me 
that such projects were needed, should 
be encouraged. 


If a teacher has developed emotional 
maladjustments which are transmitted 
to students, he may cause more harm 
than good. If the teacher has unreas- 
onable fears and anxieties, is he able to 
control them? How do these unsatis- 
factory traits affect his stature as a 
teacher? Personality traits are deep- 
seated and may not be corrected easily. 
What practical analysis and treatment 
is advisable short of the psychoanalyst’s 
couch? 


It seems important that we should 
not overemphasize mental hygiene, any 
more than we should concentrate on 
political questions. But we should give 
attention to the teacher as a healthy 
citizen with sound values, wide inter- 
ests, and well-balanced adaptability. 


Education grows more important 
and the burdens society seeks to place 
on the schools grow heavier. So com- 
plex are the demands and interpreta- 
tions that no teacher has the time or 
strength to understand them alone. It 
becomes increasingly important that 
each teacher take an active part in his 
professional association, absorbing the 
mental, spiritual, and physical benefits 
which come from united effort in 
evaluation and improvement. It must 
be the prime responsibility of the CTA 
Journal to make the Association it rep- 
resents real, alive, and challenging. 


We not only have a job of reporting, 
we must select and interpret. When we 
are about ready to blow a fuse over 
manuscripts deeply mired in pedaguese, 
along comes a piece simply written 
around a good idea. Starting with a 
vague plan and a few disappointments, 
it is a great satisfaction to see an edi- 
tion build through final page proofs into 
something like a cohesive structure. It 
takes a lot of helpful co-workers to do 
that; the editor is only an eager helper. 
rll not go back to bricklaying as long 
as you let me build with words. Even 
at close range, the structure looks more 
durable than some of my brick jobs. 
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PARRY AND TOUCHE ... 


(Continued from Page 9) 


allow $640 for community services and 
capital outlay, we have for “current ex- 
penditures” about $7,040. Two-thirds 
of this spent for salaries of instructional 
staff would require an expenditure of 
$4,695. If twelve per cent of this went 
to cover administrative services and 
substitute pay, we should have an aver- 
age teacher salary of $4,131. It is quite 
likely that the elementary average sal- 
ary this year is close to this $4,100. 
The median salary will be lower be- 
cause in the top half of the salary dis- 
tribution there is a spread of over 
$2,500, whereas in the lower half the 
spread is more nearly $1,000. 


But note that the above structure has 
occurred on the base of an average per- 
pupil expenditure of $240. The pend- 
ing apportionment law may provide a 
minimum guaranteed per-pupil expen- 
diture of no less than $232 with an 80c 
loca] tax. For districts which have not 
become wealthier at the local level, it 
can result in as much of an expenditure 
increase as $30 per pupil. If the aver- 
age per-pupil expenditure rises to $270. 
then there is room for saying that better 
salary schedules should follow, if we 
make an adequate a.d.a.-per-teacher 
assumption. 


Let us take a block of 31 a.d.a. times 
$270. We shall have a potential of 
$8,370. Allow $610 for capital outlay 
and community services. 


If two-thirds go for instructional sal 
aries and 88 per cent of this for the 
teacher, we shall have an average sal- 
ary potential of $4,555. This is about 
$425 greater than the average potential 
under this year’s apportionment, assum- 
ing that the amount of local support 
for schools will not be decreased from 
this year. 


On Guard! 


Yes, this is an overall generalization. 
It does not take into account the heavy 
transportation costs of some districts. 
However, that factor is present in the 
same districts for this year. It does not 
take into account this year’s deficit 
financing out of reserves, which can not 
continue. It does not take account of 
the factor in some districts of greatly 
increased local assessed value this year, 
which will bring less than the average 
gain from new apportionment and at 
the same time will already have been 
used to support this year’s salary ad- 
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vances. Such districts may not achieve 
a $30 per-pupil gain. We shall have 
these elements of local ability and effort. 


As long as virtually 50 per cent of 
the support for schools generally comes 
from local effort, and in California this 
is thought to be good government, then 
we can not expect miracles from in- 
creased state aid alone. We will still 
need generous, willing support at the 
local level. At today’s costs this will 
commonly mean going beyond the tax 
limits established in 1938 and 1917. 


The California Trustees Association 
did in 1951 and is in 1953 seeking some 
relief from these out-dated tax ceilings. 
Many districts have already voluntarily 
exceeded them. This local concern, 
coupled with increased state aid, can 
improve salary schedules and give them 
“health.” There still seems grounds for 
saying that a $400-$500 improvement 
is a general possibility. 


High School Target 


We had better turn our attention to 
the high school adversary on the other 
side. He has been beating a tattoo on 
our left shoulder meanwhile. Now for a 
“riposte.” 


We don’t know for sure what the 
average per-a.d.a. high school expendi- 
ture is this year, but it may be in the 
general vicinity of $420. For 25 a.d.a. 
this will allow a total of $10,500. If we 
allow $1,500 for capital outlay and 
community services ($60 per a.d.a.), we 
shall have $9,000 for 
penses.” Spend 62 per cent for cer- 
tificated instructional staff ($5,580) and 
allow 14 per cent for administrative 


“current ex- 


services and substitutes, and you could 
pay $4,798 to the classroom teacher. 


Next year, a $32,000 assessed value- 
per-a.d.a. district levying a $1.00 local 
tax (which is closer to the average high 
school tax than is 75c) can have $320 
in local revenue plus $126 in state aid. 
Twenty-five a.d.a. at $446 vields $11,- 
150. Take away $1,500 for capital out- 
lay and community services, there is 
left $9,650. Provide 62 per cent for 
Budget 2a ($5,983) and allow 86 per 
cent for the classroom services. 
have a potential of $5,145, a gain of 
about $350 over the present year. There 


You 


are districts which will be able to do 
even better if they choose to. 








Yes, a large $14,000 per a.d.a, dis 
trict will have $220 in state aiq plus 
$140 with a local tax of $1.00, or $34) 
per a.d.a. to spend. Touche’, With ; 
$1.50 tax it could have $430, Counter. 
point? 








Fencing a Bit 






“Yes, but in my district now .. » 
That one will have to be fought die 
on the home grounds or in the neareg 
conference or workshop. From a de 
in San Francisco we can duel only wit, 
the typical or statistical fellow, The 
“real man” doesn’t exist here; he exis; 
out in the field, “out in my distrig 
now.” We can only say from the pro 
tection of our ivory tower at 693 Sutte, 
Street, “Have you the will?” The State 
is in most instances providing the meas 
for the increase. Who shall provide the 
will? 

























NEA GOES SOUTH ... 


(Continued from Page 7) 






ings, Thursday afternoon, and all day 
Friday. Discussion groups are sched- 
uled for Wednesday afternoon and 
Thursday morning. 










Executive Secretary William G. Can 
will give delegates a summary of NEA 
accomplishments during the year now 
closing and point to the principal ob- 
jectives selected for the year ahead. A 
special feature of the future program 
of the organization will be the new 
NEA Center to be erected in Washing. 
ton on the site of the present head: 
quarters. Plans for the campaign to 
raise funds for the building will be out- 
lined to the Representative Assembly. 
Attention will be given also to the 
Overseas Teacher Fund, which has been 
revived to give aid to Korean teachers. 
The distribution of aid will be under 
the direction of CARE, as was the aid 
to western Europe following World 
War II. 



















Conferences, Too 





The Board of Directors will meet 0 
Saturday, June 27, and on Mondhy, 
June 29. Meetings in advance of the 
general program include those of the 
National Commission on Teacher Edv 
cation and Professional Standards whieh 
assembles June 23 and __ continues 
through June 27. Sessions devoted to 
the Centennial Action Program will b 
held June 24 to June 26. 
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Report ov 


HOW COAL LIGHTENS OUR DAILY WORK 


America’s life lines are fed by coal. Today, elec- 
tricity generated by. coal is our nation’s major source 
of electric power and light. 













Coal is chief cook and bottle washer. Electricity 
is a many-handed servant that works for all of us 24 
hours a day. And % of the fuel used by utilities to sup- 
ply that electricity is coal. Coal generates 3 times as 
much electric power as any other fuel . . . and almost 
twice as much as all the nation’s hydroelectric plants. 


Need for power increasing. Industry experts ex- 
pect the need for electric power to triple in the next 25 
years. To meet this need, public utilities will depend on 
coal. Even today, hydroelectric projects are turning to 
coal to supplement present water-power output. In fact, 
by 1956, one of these projects—TVA—plans to generate 
a full 50% of its electric power with coal. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 
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Coal lights the night across the nation. In generating 

electricity for the city of New York, public utilities | 
consume an entire trainload of bituminous coal every 
six hours—more than 280 cars of coal every 24 hours. 





Plenty of coal for all needs. This dependence 
upon coal is not surprising. Among all fuels, only 
coal has reserves that are virtually inexhaustible. In 
addition, America’s coal-mining industry is the most 
highly mechanized and efficient in the world. Thus 
coal, and the electricity generated from coal, will 
continue to be America’s chief source of heat, light 
and power. 
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“CLASS REPORT,” a new 16-page booklet, § 
illustrated in color, for intermediate grades. J 
May be used as basis of class unit on coal. g 


For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill in this 3 
coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational 1 
Division, 320 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


Name 
a 


a 


Position or grade 
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Two Books for 
Modern Science Learning | 

















SCIENCE in DAILY LIFE @ 
Curtis-Mallinson 

















Just published, this superior general-science text reflects the 
findings of extensive research. Emphasizes training in scientific 
attitudes; includes devices to assure reading comprehension; 
offers many carefully graded and varied activities. Handsome 
format and illustrations, some in full color. 





























@ BIOLOGY in DAILY LIFE 
Curtis-Urban 


An exceptional text stressing the biological developments which 
bear on everyday living, such as conservation, consumer biology, 
and mental health. Comprehensive exercise and test program; 
excellent workbook with tests. 












































Write for more details about these outstanding texts. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


260 Fifth St., San Francisco 3 
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gujey SUMMER SCHOOL 


in the cool climate of Bellingham 


EDUCATION RECREATION 
Elementary and secondary Climb Mt. Baker, Mt. Rainier 
Graduate study Camp in College Cabins 
Arts and Sciences Cruise on Puget Sound 
Conferences: nationally known leaders Enjoy Salmon Bakes 
Modern laboratory school " Motor along scenic Chuckanut Drive 
Adequate housing — new residence hall View Deception Pass 
New arts and auditorium-music buildings Visit Victoria and Vancouver, B. C. 


Degrees. B.A. in Ed., Ed. M., B.A. 
Two Terms: June 18 to July 22 
July 23 to August 21 
Address Registrar 


Western Washington College of Education 


Bellingham, Washington 

























































































Classroom Teachers Schedule 
Conference Aboard Ship 

Graduate or undergraduate credit 
from Indiana University may be eared 
by those who desire it at the Tenth 
Classroom Teachers National Con. 
ference. 

The national conference this year js 
scheduled to be held on the high seas 
aboard the S.S. Nuevo Dominican 
July 6-18. Stops have been planned a 
Nassau, Ciudad Trujillo, Port-au-Prince 
and Havana. The cruise will begin at 
Miami. Arrangements have been made 
so that conference participants wh 
desire to do so may earn one, two or 
three hours of credit. The confereng 
program will combine an_ inservic 
training program with leadership ¢e. 
velopment. 

The cost of the tour will be $304 ty 
$365 depending upon boat accommp. 
dations. This fee includes all expenses 
for the 12-day tour. 

Prior to cruise the Department wil 
hold its annual business meeting Mon. 
day, June 29, in connection with the 
national convention of the National 
Education Association in Miami Beach, 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION ... 


(Continued from Page 26) 


vided for boys and girls to work with 
materials, to change the form of mate. 
rials through the use of tools and to 
produce useful objects. 


Transitional Period 


Grades seven, eight and nine forma 
transitional area between the elemen- 
tary school and senior high school. Spe- 
cial emphasis and attention are given in 
helping pupils discover aptitudes, abili- 
ties and interests. An increased variety 
of subject offerings, under specialized 
instructors in separate Industrial Arts 
shops, is made available. Expanded 
guidance services are provided, and 
social, avocational and similar interests 
are encouraged through student activity 
programs. A wide range of Industrial 
Arts experiences is provided in order 
to develop better understandings of the 
opportunities and requirements for in- 
dustrial employment and to explore 
individual interests and aptitudes. 
These experiences assist the students 
in making more intelligent educational 
and occupational choices. The develop 
ment of special hobbies or interests 
directed toward a wise use of leisure 
time is also encouraged. 

In the later part of the high schoo 
program, Industrial Arts offers opportt- 
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nities for creative work. It is here the 
student makes the application of skill in 
the use of tools and in the working of 
material, the application of the under- 
sanding of principles of design, and the 
application of the knowledge of orderly 
planning. In like manner, consumer 
approach is developed to the point of 
ready recognition of good workmanship 
and finish. The student is already be- 
coming a purchaser interested in spe- 
cific rather than general consumer infor- 
mation. The exploratory and occupa- 
ional orientation values inherent in 
industrial Arts become specific in the 
gnior high school. At this level, more 
stress is given to occupational practices 
and to information relating to the spe- 
ciic Industrial Arts field. In this way, 
advanced Industrial Arts work becomes 
amore effective device for the selection 
of a future occupation in preparation 
for vocational education. 


Since additional federal and _ state 
monies are made available only to vo- 
cational programs designed to train 
specifically for immediate job place- 
ment, Industrial Arts classes do not par- 
ticipate in the program of federal re- 
imbursement. There is, however, a close 
working relationship between the In- 
dustrial Arts program and the Trade 
and Industrial program. There is a 
close affinity of objectives and interests 
as well as a common area of shop man- 
agement problems. Both programs deal 
with similar instructional methods and 
similar types of instructional equip- 
ment. 


Varied Program 


Pre-employment Trade and Indus- 
trial instruction centers primarily around 
the manipulative skills and _ related 
knowledges necessary for successful 
and gainful employment in an industrial 
occupation. Supplementary Trade and 
Industrial instruction is geared to pro- 
vide the training necessary for a begin- 
ning worker, such as an apprentice, to 
master the skills of a craft; and for a 
joumeyman to upgrade himself and 
keep abreast of the constant changes 
which are characteristic of modern in- 
dustry, 


Co-operative action typifies the func- 
tioning of the Trade and Industrial 
Education program. This co-operative 
action involves local, state and national 
agencies. Federal and state co-opera- 
tion provides for financial assistance 
through the Smith-Hughes and George- 
Barden Acts. State and local co-opera- 
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tion provides for the apportionment ot 
available funds in terms of acceptable 
standards as well as an exchange of 
leadership between state and _ local 
levels. The co-operation between the 
school and the community provides 
safeguards in terms of understandings, 
realistic courses of study, competent 
instruction, and adequate placement 
opportunities for the products of the 


program. 


NEW VERSION OF 
GROUP WORK in ART 


Presented with the hope you find 
this interesting and useful to you. 


COLLECTIVE 


Painting, 


Here’s teacher’s aid to help develop 
each child’s creative expression 
but relating it to others. 


From France comes a new theory of 
Children’s Collective Painting which 
enables youngsters to learn to work 
individually yet at the same time 
in close harmony with others. Each 
student draws his own idea of a 
given subject. The group then se- 
lects the best drawing. This one 
is enlarged; then divided into equal- 


oss : N 


Ninss 


Above, section of a bird lif 
project. Right, in the making. 


The lively flavor satisfies yet won't hurt mealtime 
appetite. And, the pleasant chewing helps keep 
teeth clean and bright. Just try it sometime soon. 


Cooperate With Industry 

The chief medium through which 
co-operative planning takes place in 
Trade and Industrial Education is the 
advisory committee. Through the use 
of such advisory committees, made up 
of representation from all parties con- 
cerned, both school and industry are 
assured that the training offered will 
meet the needs of the worker as well 
as the needs of the employer. 








sized portions according to the num- 
ber in the group. Here the coordi- 
nated individual work begins. 


Greatest freedom should be given 
each child in choice of detail and 
use of color. The idea and outer 
contour of the part remains, but in- 
terpretation varies with each child. 
The portions may be compared as 
work progresses and finally are 
placed together. Sometimes a few 
changes must be made to improve 
expression of the whole. The chil- 
dren asagroup make all the decisions. 
Throughout the project the teacher 
only advises. 


If further interested—lIdea for 
this project comes from 
Grapuis MacazineE No. 38, 
K. Heitz Company, West 54th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


































































The origin of Trade and Industrial 
classes can be traced to a need demon- 
strated either through the use of the 
community survey technique or the 
advice and counsel of a representative 
advisory committee. Some Trade and 
Industrial classes are established on a 
basis of pre-employment training. On 
this basis, individuals receive sufficient 
training to enter industry as apprentices 
or learners and are able to perform 
their duties in such a way as to be an 
economic asset to the industry and to 
the community. Other Trade and In- 
dustrial classes are established on a 
basis of supplementary training. In 
situations of this kind, individuals 
regularly employed in a trade or indus- 
trial occupation may (1) upgrade them- 
selves and become journeyman workers; 
(2) prepare themselves for skilled spe- 
cialties within their occupation; and 
(3) keep abreast of the constant changes 
in industrial processes. A significant 
part of the supplementary instruction 
encompasses classes organized for ap- 
prentices. Supplementary instruction is 
concerned primarily with the related 
knowledge needs of employed appren- 
tices who are learning on the job, but 
who need certain prescribed related in- 


High School, La Grange, Illinois. 


ee ; H. Barret Davis, Bethlehem, Pa. 


JENNINGS ASSOCIATES 
4277 Seebaldt Street 
Detroit 4, Michigan 


Under your money back guarantee please send me 
copies of parliamentary Procedure Chart at $5. 


[_} Bill School 


] Check encl. (_] Send C.O.D. 


. . one of the best methods used by us to teach par- 
liamentary procedure". . . J. J. Varret Prin, La Grange 


. valuable and satisfactory for teaching my course’ 


Silk Screen printed in three colors 
on heavy pure white stock 45” x 55”. 


$5.00 were ts: > MO YES 
Post Paid ane ' 


struction before they can attain jour- 
neyman status. 


Must Be Flexible 

The very nature of industrial prog- 
ress makes it mandatory that trade and 
industrial education be kept flexible, 
that it be subject to constant evalua- 
tion, and that provision be made to 
meet specific needs which may develop 


rapidly, but often exist for a relatively 
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short period of time. An example of 
this problem is seen in the great in. 
crease during the past year of Classes 
offering training for defense industries 
Many times, classes must be established 
on short notice and large numbers of 
individuals trained rapidly, e.g., the ais. 
craft industry of the state. 

The staff of the Bureau of Industrial 
Education is organized in such a map. 
ner as to carry out the responsibilities 
reflected in the total program of indys. 
trial education. These responsibilities 
include, (1) the supervision of the state. 
wide program of trade and industrial 
education; (2) the recommendation of 
the apportionment of monies made 
available through the Smith-Hughes 
and George-Barden Acts; (3) the provi- 
sion of direct instruction in the areas 
in which local school facilities are not 
available or are economically imprac. 
ticable; and (4) the provision of the 
necessary supervision and _ leadership 
for a program that is of national and 
state concern. 


Advice Available 


Consultative and advisory help is 
provided the industrial arts program 
through the Consultant in Industrial 
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Arts. Assisting local school districts in 
planning industrial arts programs, eval- 
ating existing programs, assisting with 
shop planning, participating in teacher 
institutes, conducting necessary re- 
search and writing appropriate bulletins 
and articles are but a few of the typical 
activities. 

The supervision of the trade and in- 
dustrial education program is handled 
through three regional offices located 
in Sacramento, Oakland and Los An- 
geles. Each regional office is respon- 
sible for the supervision and approval 
of all reimbursable trade programs in 
the geographical area served by that 
ofice. In addition to the usual advisory 
and consultative activities these offices 
alo approve programs in terms of the 
California Plan for Trade and Indus- 
trial Education and make recommenda- 
tions concerning the reimbursement of 
the programs. 

From time to time, in certain areas of 
specialty requiring a staff type of serv- 
ice, supervisors with state-wide respon- 
sibilities have been appointed. Exam- 
ples of such staff service are found in 
the area of apprenticeship, in the devel- 
opment of instructional material, and in 
fre training and peace officer training. 


Instructor Training 


The success of any educational en- 
terprise is in direct proportion to the 
eficiency of the individual instructor. 
The selection and training of instruc- 
tors in the trade and industrial field is 
highly specialized and needs constant 
attention by individuals thoroughly 
grounded in the intricacies of a pro- 
gram sensitive to the day-by-day 
changes in industry itself. The respon- 
sibility for the selection and training of 
trade and industrial teachers is handled 
through two teacher-training centers, 
located on the University of California 
campuses, in Los Angeles and Berkeley. 
Each office serves one-half of the state. 
The work of these centers includes the 
selection of instructors, the administra- 
tion of trade tests designed to inventory 
trade competency, the processing of 
local district requests for credentials, 
the provision of teacher-training courses 
during the summer for full-time teach- 
ets, and the provision of short-unit 
teacher-training programs for part-time 
trade extension instructors. The size 
and complexity of this job is revealed 
by the fact that there are approximately 
1,000 classes requiring the services of 
full-time instructors and about 1,900 
classes requiring the services of part- 
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time instructors. The teacher-training 
function is, therefore, primarily a staff 
function in which the teacher-trainers 
work co-operatively with the regional 
offices and local school districts in order 
to provide maximum efficiency in trade 
instruction. 


Teachers Needed 


Direct instructional services are of- 
fered in highly specialized areas of 
training for which there is a critical 
need. These areas include fire training, 
peace officer training, the foreman and 
supervisory training. In each of these 


Mrs. Reynolds writes — 


“I can’t imagine NOT going to the California 
Audubon Camp. There are few opportunities 
that are too good to be true, but this is one of 
them. There is no more enjoyable way of 
learning about the nature of our world and no 
more profitable way to spend a vacation than a 
session at the Camp — beautiful surroundings, 
stimulating teachers, congenial companions, 
comfortable quarters, delicious meals, minimum 
costs. All this, and credit too, for teachers! I 
repeat, I can’t imagine not going there.” 


1953 SESSIONS: 


Wed., June 17 - June 30 
Wed., July | - July 14 


Wed., July 15 - July 28 
Wed., July 29 - Aug. 11 
Wed., Aug. 12 - Aug. 25 


xreas, the effort of the state staff is di- 
rected towards the objective of enabling 
local school districts to conduct such 
training as a part of their regular pro- 
grams of instruction. In all cases of 
direct instruction service, the programs 
of training are carried on co-operatively 
with local] districts. 

Every effort will continue to be made 
to integrate industrial education with 
the total educational program of the 
state in such a way as to meet its pri- 
mary responsibilities for skill training 
and for the development of democratic 
understandings. 





Mrs. Laurel Reynolds 


Nature Lecturer and 
Photographer 


AUDUBON CAMP 
OF CALIFORNIA 


For Reservations and Free Folders 
write to: 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


693 Sutter Street, Room 201 
San Francisco 2, California 
Phone PRospect 5-4042 
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PLANNING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 














BUILDINGS is the product of the authors’ 
(Engelhardt, Englehardt, Jr., and Leggett) 
long experience as school planning con- 
sultants to boards of education, architects, 
and builders throughout the United States. 
It covers the subject from the preliminary 












































survey of the educational needs of a com- 
munity to the completion of the new build- 
ing. The school area, both indoor and out- 
of-doors, is covered in detail with individual 
chapters on classrooms, the auditorium, the 
library, the lunchroom, play areas, admin- 
istrative offices, and teacher facilities, with 
thorough consideration given to illumina- 
tion, heating, ventilation, sanitary facilities, 
custodial spaces, storage, and communica- 
tions facilities. This book presents not 
merely plans and photographs of finished 
schools, but an analysis of children’s edu- 
cational activities and the facilities needed 
to accommodate them. Provision for com- 
munity use of school facilities is also in- 














































































































by GREYHOUND! 


More and more teachers are finding the 
one sure way to have a glorious vaca- 
tion at lowest cost is by Greyhound! 
Only Greyhound serves the famous cit 
ies and playgrounds of all 48 States and 
Canada, along scenic highway routes. 

This vacation, get set for high adven- 
ture ... go Greyhound! (P.S. If you’d 
like a complete vacation—with hotels, 
transportation, and sightseeing included 
at one low price, take a Greyhound Ex- 
pense-Paid Tour!) 
















































































Typical tours ... take your choice ! 
YOSEMITE NATIONAL PAR 






























































3 Days(5 Meals). .. . $46.50 
THOUSAND ISLANDS 

Sie . 5 6 8 37.00 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Seen. 5 «8. 16.95 
NEW YORK CITY 

NN 6g a gs 22.45 
COLORADO SPRINGS 

S Daye (iG Meais) . . .« -« 39.65 
EVERGREEN CIRCLE 

3 Days (trom Seattle) . 27.70 
MEXICO (Escorted) 

12 Days (from San Antonio) . 145.40 











Add Greyhound low round-trip fare from your city. 
U. S. tax extra. Prices subject to change. 
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GREYHOUN D 


' 
; FREE! NEW PLEASURE MAP OF AMERICA ‘ 
: Mail coupon to Greyhound Information Center, 71 W. mM 
’ Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill., for full-color map which illus- . 
: trates 50 Greyhound Expense-Paid vacation tours. . 
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cluded in line with current trends, keeping 
in mind the necessity of allowing for future 
expansion. Fully illustrated with over 250 
photographs of children in the school en- 
vironment and numerous tables, charts, and 
diagrams; large format; 175 pages; $12.50. 
published by F. W. Dodge Corporation 
Book Department, 119 West 40th Stree 
New York 18, New York. 

TEACHING CONSERVATION jn 
CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOLs, pre. 
pared by the Conservation Committee, (aj 
fornia Association of Secondary School 
Administrators, is a paper-bound booklet of 
50 pages, organized by Herbert D, Gwinn, 
consultant in secondary education, in cor 
operation with Edward F. Dolder, chief 
conservation education, California State 
Department of Natural Resources. The 
purpose of this bulletin is to indicate Ways 
in which conservation can be integrated 
with the various subjects that are taught in 
secondary schools. Teachers will find in 
this bulletin the type of teaching aid that js 
usable. Bulletin of the California State 
Department of Education. 

BUILDING YOUR PHILOSOPHY OF 
LIFE, a Life Adjustment Booklet, encour. 
ages teen-agers to explore their ideas and 
see more clearly what they really want in 
life. It leads them to discover feelings and 
attitudes behind their actions and discusses 
group customs, rules, and the philosophy 
underlying various forms of government. 
By T. V. Smith, Syracuse University; 40¢ 
each; special quantity discounts; Science 
Research Associates, 57 West Grand Ave: 
nue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 

BUILDING HEALTH, by Dorothea M. 
William, Denver, Colorado; well illustrated; 
435 pages. In this book, health needs are 
approached through the interests which are 
high during the junior high school “grow 
ing up” period. ENJOYING HEALTH, 
by Evelyn G. Jones, Denver, Colorado; well 
illustrated; 435 pages. This companion 
book meets high school needs where inter 
ests have changed to attractive appearance 
and physical fitness. Both books are written 
and so organized that “doing™ is made an 
integral part of class activity. The text is 
particularly adaptable for classes in which 
pupils and teachers plan together by dis 
covering problems and seeking answers. 
Each chapter ends with a series of test ma 
terials that cover the important health con 
cepts developed therejn and _ lists other 
readings, filmstrips and moving pictures. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 333 West Lake 
Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 

THE GREATEST AMERICAN 
SHORT STORIES, edited by Dan and 
Bauer, is a collection of 20 short stories by 
such famous authors as O Henry, Bret 
Harte, Mark Twain, etc. The book also 
contains a list of other American short story 
classics, study questions on the stories, and 
an up-to-date history of this form of fiction. 
395 pages; $2.60; McGraw-Hill Book Com: 
pany, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, New York. 
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BASIC BIOLOGY, revised edition, 1953, 
resents fundamental problems, facts, and 
principles in the science of life and living. 
This completely redesigned text is thinner 
and easier for the student to handle; has a 
new index; new chapters on mental health, 
antibiotics, latest advancements in studies 
of germ diseases; greater emphasis on con- 
gervation—the conserving of human health, 
forest, soil, water and wildlife. The book 
is well organized and so written as to meet 
the needs of general as well as college pre- 
paratory students. By Fenton and Kambly; 
well illustrated; 730 pages; $3.84; Work- 
book and Laboratory Manual with Key and 
Teachers Manual; The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 350 Mission Street, San Francisco 5. 


THE CHALLENGE OF DEMOCRACY 
is designed to develop a knowledge of our 
present democracy, to promote an under- 
standing of democratic ideas as applied to 
present problems, and to encourage an atti- 
tude of personal responsibility in support 
of the ideals and institutions of democracy. 
Third edition revised; by Blaich and 
Baumgartner; 752 pages; illustrated; Mc- 
Graw Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, New York. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, 
school supplies and equipment catalog, is 
now available to school-people upon request. 
Get your copy of this new 168-page catalog 
by writing to the American Seating Com- 
pany closest to you; 701 Bayshore Boule- 
vard, San Francisco 24, or 6900 Avalon 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 3. 


BUTTERSCOTCH and the Happy Barn- 
yard is a delightful story of a cheerful little 
pig whose trusting and poetic disposition is 
soon appreciated after her arrival at the 
Happy Barnyard. Although this book for 
youngsters is filled with charming nonsense, 
it contains also a most pleasant atmosphere 
of a farm’s sleepy peace and abundant liv- 
ing. By Wilson, illustrated by Swanson; 
105 pages; $2.50; The Caxton Printers, 
Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. 


TEACH YOUR CHILD TO READ, by 
Mary Aline Cox, a Sacramento elementary 
school teacher, is a simple and easy-to- 
follow statement of principles that will en- 
able any parent to teach his child to read. 
And, if the child appears to be slow in 
school, the method outlined in this book 
will help the parent remedy the failure. 39 
pages; $2; Exposition Press, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16. 


STORY OF AMERICA is a new text- 
book in United States history for high 
school students with a simple, easy-to-follow 
organization of eight units of four chapters 
tach which facilitates teaching and learning. 
One of the Holt Social Studies Series, this 
book is outstanding for its sound scholar- 
ship, emphasis on cultural development, 
clear writing, lavish illustration, and wealth 
of teaching aids. By Harlow and Miller; 
608 pages; $4.28; Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 536 Mission Street, San Francisco 5. 
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You wont 






climb trees 












. you will earn that vital college credit this summer with 
the West Coast Nature School. Students earn two quarter 
units for each week, and you may enroll for one, two, or three 
weeks. You will observe nature firsthand on short field trips 
conducted by outstanding leaders (present and former in- 
structors at San Jose State College). And there are no books, 
no tests, and no homework—interest is so high such aids 
aren’t needed. 










THE 1953 SCHOOL WILL BE HELD AT... 


MENDOCINO SEQUOIA 
WOODLANDS NATIONAL PARK 


June 14 to June 20 June 21 to June 27 






MAMMOTH LAKES 
REGION 


June 28 to July 4 








For further information write to ... 


WEST COAST NATURE SCHOOL 


SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
























I knew it would be like this in 

Ontario . . . fun all the time, with lots of 
young people. I’ve been swimming - 

and sailing every day—the lakes are 

wonderful. Tomorrow, our whole crowd 

is going on a fishing trip and tonight 

we're driving to a wiener roast. 

I just met Bob two weeks ago, but 

I think he’s wonderful! No wonder 

I love my Ontario holidays! 

































Travel Tips 

® Good shopping and liberal customs 
exemptions 

® Modern accommodations 


® Well staffed border reception centres fo 
help you plan your trip 
































CANADA 
VACATIONS UNLIMITED 












' 1 
Ontario Travel | 
66-C Parliament Bidgs., Toronto 2, Ontario | 
Please send me free guide map and 64-page_ | 
illustrated booklet about Ontario. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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YOUR 
VACATION HOST 
for ECONOMY 
TOURS and TRIPS 


° ONE RESERVATION 
° COMPLETELY PLANNED 
* LOW COST AND 

* CARE-FREE TOURS 


FOR COMPLETE TOUR INFORMATION 
CONSULT YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR 
MAIL COUPON FOR FREE FOLDER 


TOUR TO 

MAGIC YELLOWSTONE 
Explore nature's wonderland 

. Yellowstone Park. See... 

enjoy Old Faithful, Yellow- 
stone Falls, The Grand Canyon 
of Yellowstone ... and 
hundreds of wild bear, elk, 
buffalo, mountain sheep and 
deer. 


TOUR TO 

COLORFUL COLORADO 
You'll treasure the memories 
of Colorful Colorado . . 
beautiful DENVER, massive 
mountains, dense forests, 
crystal lakes, Rocky Mountain 
National Park, Pikes Peak 
and other thrills. 


TOUR TO 

GOLDEN CALIFORNIA 
You'll be captured by the 
romance of Wonderful San 
Francisco's Chinatown, 
Golden Gate Bridge, wharves 
and cable cars. Then a thrill- 
ing trip to Los Angeles and 
Hollywood, world capital of 
movies, radio and television. 


TOUR TO 

HISTORIC EAST 
See Washington, our Nation's 
Capital, and many memorable 
sights. Then to fascinating 
New York... the thrill of the 
Statue of Liberty and thou- 
sands of other sights. 


AMERICAN TRAILWAYS, INC. 
1341 P St. Lincoln 8, Neb. 


Please send FREE folders checked above. 
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MINNETTE McKAY, Reviewer 
MRS. ROO AND THE BUNNIES, by 
Rachel Learnard. Verse for small ones. 
Kind baby-sitter for four bunnies, Mrs. Roo 
surprisingly becomes a “bunny taxi.” But 
she plays the last joke. Clever modern 
illustrations. $2.25; Houghton Mifflin. 

THIS BOY CODY AND HIS 
FRIENDS, by Leon Wilson. The reader 
explores Cumberland Mountains’ farms, 
picnics, fox hunts; loves the families, flying 
squirrel Orv, Midnight the tail listener, 
especially Cody and his surprise fiddle. De- 
lightfully illustrated. $2.50; Franklin Watts. 
Inc. 

TALES OF THE CHEYENNES, by 
Grace Jackson Penney. “Long and long 
ago” authentic tales from Indian story: 
tellers, chosen carefully, told enticingly 
Serious nature tales; also fun tales of lazy 
Wihio, always in trouble. Cheyenne illus: 
trations by Wah-Pah-Nah-Ya_ (Richard 
West). $2.25; Houghton Mifflin. 

THE FORK IN THE TRAIL, by Val 
Gendron. Better than “just another story” 
of covered wagon days. Vividly told ex: 
periences of Wint Hanners 
grants, Sioux, his adopted family, his own 
herd. $2.75; Longmans. 

BENBOW AND THE ANGELS, by 
Margaret J. Baker. English-flavored. The 
visitation of four young Angels to “Uncle” 


among em1 


Angel brings blessings to him and_ his 
neighbors, including Benbow and Philadel- 
phia. An almost happy ending. $2.50: 
Longmans. 

FAMILY GRANDSTAND, by Carol 
Ryrie Brink. Susan, George and Dump- 
ling, Torrible Terrence, five turtles and 


Dickie-bird, produce delightful adventures 
for the Ridgeways, with their tower grand- 
stand, and friend Tokarynski, football hero. 
$2.50; Viking. 


READINGS IN MARRIAGE AND 
THE FAMILY, Landis, Judson T. 
Mary G., New York, Prentice-Hall, 
1952. 

The Landis anthology of research in the 
American family would make a delight- 
giving New Year's present to any reader of 
senior high school status with an I.Q. of 
100 plus. As for teachers of social studies, 
they must at least use the book for supple- 
mentary reading, reports, and discussion. 

The contributors include eminent anthro- 
pologists, sociologists, psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, physicians, theologians, and social 
workers. They have made clear that the 
family is preeminently an association and 
institution for the production of life, love, 
and fellowship. The Landis family deserves 
an appreciative reading public. 

The family as a consumer has important 
bearings on happiness. And _ organized 
consumers contain a power potential with 
significant consequences for public good. 
Moreover, cooperative participation with 
other consumers would foster the transition 
from selfism to otherism. On the knowl- 
edge of that transition we are still adolescent 
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creative 
stimulus 


SHAW Finger-Paint is the orig- 
inal finger-paint, 






created by 
Ruth Faison Shaw, artist, author, 














teacher. Available in 6 non- 
toxic colors. Instruction booklet 
is enclosed in every set. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO, 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y, 
San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
West Coast Factory: Los Angeles 

































Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in California are: 
Victor R. Watson, — Mor. 


Charles J. Ahern . B. W. Ansell 











































Celebrating 50 Years of CRAYOLA® Leadership 


EUR-CAL TOURS 
— wishes — 
BON VOYAGE TO THOSE OF YOU WHO WILL SOON BE 
LEAVING FOR EUROPE 
and 
— advises — 
IMMEDIATE INQUIRY ON THE PART OF THOSE WHO 
ARE STILL CONTEMPLATING. 


SOME OPENINGS AVAILABLE ON 1953 


EUR-CAL TOURS 


ASSOCIATED STUDENTS UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


SPARE-TIME CASH 


e Men, women, make $8-$10 a day in easy 
spare time work asking survey questions 


near home. No selling. No experience 
needed. Send $1 for booklet which gives full 
details how to get started and lists 110 top 
survey firms. Money-back guaranteed. 


RESEARCH SERVICE, Box 253, Wilmette, Illinois 
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idership 


or immature. Regarding the quality of 
jove, the descriptions by novelists and poets 
are unsurpassed in the education of the 
emotions. They, too, should be heard. 


However, these neglected aspects do not 
detract from the use-value of the grand 
collection of ideas which compose this good 
hook. — Review by Ione Hansome, Senior 
Problems Instructor, Sanger Union High 


School. 


AMERICAN PROBLEMS TODAY 
offers a realistic approach to actual live 
jsues and gives full emphasis to the ways 
that individuals influence public policy 
through organized groups. This high 
school text previews social processes— 
changes, conflicts, interest groups, and 
group solutions that show how a democracy 
meets its challenge. These are portrayed 
in the emergence and treatment of such 
problems as juvenile delinquency, housing, 
social security, natural resources, monopo- 
lies, labor-management rifts and others. 
Each chapter gives the background, state- 
ment of the problem, and the current facts; 
tells who is interested and why, what leaders 
say; evaluates facts and different points of 
view; and then speaks directly to the reader 
of “What You Can Do.” The author is 
Robert Rienow, professor of social studies, 
College for Teachers, State University of 
New York. Well illustrated; 700 pages; $4; 
D. C. Heath and Company, 182 Second 
Street, San Francisco 5. 


SCHOOL BIBLIOGRAPHY, Our For- 
ests, Their Use and Conservation, a valu- 
able booklet listing forest conservation 
teaching aids available to teachers. Copies 
of this 16-page bibliography are obtainable 
without charge from American Forest Prod- 
ucts Industries, Inc., 1319-18th Street, NW, 
Washington 6, DC. 


“LOOK, HEAR, NOW! ” 


By Dorothea Pellett 
Director, Visual Education 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


(Films are 16mm sound, black-and-white, 
“classroom - tested,” and may be secured 
from local distributors. For those you are 
unable to locate, a note to Mrs. Pellett will 
be forwarded to the producers.) 


Jean and Frank Reading Series (5 min. 


each, color, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films), 


Six different film-experiences, full of 
common incidents all children love to share 
and remember, begin ventures in reading 
for the readiness stage. The films start 
children to vivid thinking, feeling, recalling, 
and talking, so that words later introduced 
are rich in personal meaning. Social studies 
discussions (family and friend relationships) 
as well as practice in language arts are 
stimulated. Father narrates Frank Tends 
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the Garden, Flying a Kite, and Sailing a 
Boat. Mother tells A Surprise for Jean 
(birthday party), Frank and His Dog, and 
Jean and Her Dolls. Each film uses well 
the suspense-situation and shows pictures to 
answer asked questions. Good relationship 
between children together and with their 
parents, pets, and friends are basic, and do 


not slow the exciting stories. Pranks and 
teasing, courtesy and consideration, anger 
and annoyance, making up and forgiving, 
are appropriately and naturally shown. Be- 
fore each half-reel is finished your audience 
children are eager to show their own re- 
sponse. Another set you'll want next fall 
are six familiar films for the second grade 


MOST COPIED... 
BUT NEVER DUPLICATED 


Americal 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


FOR ALL SCHOOL USES 


No. 54— Backed by 67 years of 
public-seating leadership! Frame of 
reinforced triangular steel tubing 
with steel cross braces; shaped ply- 
wood seats. Metal parts corrosion- 
resistant Bonderized, followed by 
two coats of outdoor enamel. Long- 
life tread-rubber feet. Can’t tip for- 
ward. No snagging, pinching, soil- 
ing hazards. Fold easily, quietly, 
compactly. 


No. 56—Imitation-leather uphol- 
stered seat; other features same. 


No. 53—Reinforced shaped steel 
seat for outdoor or indoor use. 


cAmecan Seating Company 


701 Bayshore Bivd., San Francisco 24 
6900 Avalon Bivd., Los Angeles 3 


Gymnasiums, 
Cafeterias, Libraries, 
Offices, Assembly 
Rooms, Lecture Rooms, 
Dormitories, Chapels. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Summer Sessions 


ye 


COURSES HAV 


PLANNED TO 


At Berkeley 


Two Sessions of 
Six Weeks Each 
June 22 to August 1 
August 3 to Sept. 12 


(Tuition Fee, $51 for 
Each Session) 


At Santa Barbara 
One Session of 
Six Weeks 


June 29 to August 8 
(Tuition Fee, $51) 


At Los Angeles 


One Session of 
Six Weeks 
June 29 to August 8 
(Tuition Fee, $51 for 
the Session) 

e 


One Session of 
Eight Weeks 
June 29 to August 22 
(Tuition Fee, $68) 
e 


Special Courses of 
3 and 4 Weeks 


For Bulletins address University of California Summer Sessions Office, Berkeley 4; 
or 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 24; or Registrar, Santa Barbara College, Santa Barbara. 





HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


presents 


SONGS OF THE PRESIDENTS 


a new record series for children 4-8 . . . the 

first 10” 78 RPM record . . . non-breakable 
- includes songs about Washington, Lincoln, 

Grant and Jackson .. . suitable for class- 

room use. 

Send $1 for the 

above record to 


PILGRIM 
309 N. Ogden Drive 


Catalogue upon request. 


Los Angeles 


EUROPE 


ADVENTURE — CULTURE 
EDUCATION 


JUNE, JULY, AUGUST 
69 DAYS 


Only four berths remain available 


$1 295 All first class accommoda- 

tions on ship and ashore. 
Visiting London, France, Dinard, 
Mt. St. Michel, Chateaux de la Loire, 
Paris, Belgium, Germany, Rhine trip, 
Heidelberg, Switzerland, Mt. Pilatus, 
Italy, Milan, Venice, Lido, Amalfi, 
Pompeii, Naples, Rome, Florence, 
Italian Riviera, French Alps. 


Leader: Freda Pervy, and Dr. Adolph 
Pervy, LBSC. 


Tour sponsored by Pepperdine Col- 
lege. For information apply 


Trans-Atlantic Student Tours 


8161 Whitaker Ave. - Phone 5458 - Buena Park, Calif. 


Are you an AUTHOR 
looking for a publisher ? 
TIME Magazine (June 23, 1952) says of EXPOSITION: “Gives 
its writers a contract whose terms are frank & clear, sends out 
review copies & releases, builds publicity & promotion . . .” 
Send for free 32-page brochure 
“WE CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK” 
ExposiTmon PREessS 
386 Fourth Avenue + New York 16, N. Y. Dept. CA 


MOTHER LODE 


SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
July 6 thru 24 
in historic Murphys, California, in the heart of the 
Sierra Nevada vacation land. For information write: 
DuPont B. Vincent 


MOUNTAIN RANCH, CALIFORNIA 
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pre-reading experience. These will be 
based on home and school observance of 
Hallowe'en, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Val- 
entine’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, and 
Easter. Your letters to me have frequently 
requested this type of film for the special 
days. 


Personal Health for Girls (10 min., color 
also, Coronet Films.) 


Wholeheartedly and thoughtfully, girls 
in senior and junior high accept Peggy and 
her story. They like the strictly non-huck- 
ster approach. College girls, especially 
those planning to be with young people, 
should study the film’s method as much as 
its content. Attractive Peggy, not a born 
beauty, shows her health habits which she 
says are not unusual, but get results. “They 
give me a kind of reward, they keep me 
relaxed and let me be myself, help me fit 
into different crowds, and feel good.” A 
chart at the film’s end helps students recall 
the routine: clean body and clothes, special 
hair and skin care, moderate exercise, right 
food in proper amount, and enough sleep. 
The film is personalized for special interest 
to girls only. 


Personal Hygiene for Boys (10 min., 
color also, Coronet Films). 


The changing voice of an adolescent 
says: “Larry's got all the luck—good looks, 
friends—” and the film shows why and 
how. The typical teen-aged skeptic groans, 
“Why get up that early? Eat all that 
breakfast! Don't tell me he’s washing 
again!” The film follows Larry's personal 
moments from the 6:45 a.m. alarm, adding 
special health and hygiene precautions per- 
formed through the day. How to shave; 
treat pimples; have all-over cleanliness and 
care of body, nails, hair, mouth, teeth; cau- 
tions in toilet and shower rooms; care of 
clothing, good eating and sleeping habits; 
are given a straight-forward presentation 
that boys prefer to be reserved for boys, 
teen-aged and young adults. 


First Lessons (22 min., International Film 
Bureau). 


Primarily for teachers and adults inter- 
ested in understanding children, this film, 
sponsored by the National Association for 
Mental Health, shows work of Dr. Ralph 
Ojemann at the University of Iowa. In a 
typical classroom a group of 7-year-olds 
find their social pattern upset by a “new 
boy.” Their adjustment problem becomes 
critical in their teacher’s absence. Sugges- 
tions for mature consideration are given 
with the teacher’s return and her method 
of noting group and individual regression, 
her observation and analysis of the prob- 
lem, and her attempt toward solution. The 
narrator's comments interpret and extend 
impressions of the pictured incidents, sum- 
marize pointers to understanding children 
as “people” and not as “apprentice angels” 
or their opposites. For parent and teacher 
groups, in-service and pre-service training. 


SIXTH ANNUAL 


FOLK and SQUARE 
DANCE CAMP 


COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 


Stockton California 


July 27 - August 1 
August 3 - August 8 
& 

For further information, write: 


Lawton Harris, Director 
College of the Pacific 
Stockton 4, California 


CHIMES MANOR 


Offers a home - like summer residence 
for teachers. Attractive single and 
double rooms facing Golden Gate Park, 


New Furniture . Excellent Meals 
Reasonable Rates 


This is truly a place where out-of-town 
MEN AND WOMEN can enjoy visiting 
San Francisco and feel at home. 


Excellent transportation to all points of 
interest in the Bay Area. 


For reservations write to 
Aletha Mortensen 


CHIMES MANOR 


1994-8 Fell Street San Francisco 
EVergreen 6-9862 


ATENEO FUENTE 
STATE COLLEGE OF 
COAHUILA 
Saltillo, Coah., Mexico 
1953 Summer Session 
June 29- Aug. 7 
For catalogue write: 


Miss Marian Fredine 


Registrar 
2510 Bancroft Way 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 


SUMMER WORK 


Train now in your locality, evenings and 
Saturdays, and 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


To become a sterling silver and fine chins 
specialist. Dignified selling by appointment. 


NO CANVASSING 
Exceptionally high commission earnings. 


Fine Arts Sterling and Fine China Company 
2562 - 24th Avenue _San Francisco, Calif. 
OVerland 1-0925 
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Regulation — 
or Education 


By Thomas F. O’°Connor 


T wasn't long before the older men 
I of the tribe realized they must train 
the young men in the very special task 
of caring for the ground below the 
river so that when the old men were 
no longer able to do the work the 
younger men could take over the 
responsibilities. It was necessary to use 
a special tool for the work. When the 
younger men were brought to the spot 
where they were to learn what to do, 
an argument started among the older 
men. The tool used for the job was the 
sloom. This tool required special skill 
in manufacture. 


Not just everyone could make a 
sloom. It took a great deal of patience 
and time to build it to just the right 
proportions. The sloom makers had to 
have special credentials. The argument 
continued that someone would have to 
properly certify these younger though 
credentialed sloom makers. It was 
necessary to have a set of rules to 
examine the credentials of the creden- 
tial inspectors. 


It was decided that: Credentialed 
and certified sloom inspectors will pass 
on credentialed sloom makers. 


Tribal districts will have certified and 
credentialed inspectors who will be set 
up as district inspectors. They will 
have the power to pass on the creden- 
tials of those tribal inspectors who cer- 
tify credentialed inspectors. 


This seemed to please everyone until 
the tribal fathers remembered that only 
the very finest of materials had been 
used by the older sloom makers to turn 
out the fine old slooms which they were 
sure would be far better than anything 
that these younger men could turn out. 
It seemed they just didn’t learn the 
things as well as their fathers had, but 
that was to be expected in these times. 


Mr. O’Connor completed his A.B. and 
M.A. work at San Francisco State College 
in 1951, took his first teaching position in 
a tiny one-room school on the Alpine road 
near La Honda. Built in 1874, the school 
has never been changed. Perhaps it’s an 
ideal environment for meditation. 
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lt was finally decided that all materials 
would be passed upon by certified 
sloom makers of the old school. 


All materials would be passed on by 
certified sloom makers who had at least 
four years’ experience under recognized 
sloom makers of long standing. 


All material inspectors who were 
certified to pass on the credentials of 
regular sloom material inspectors must 
show advanced studies and work under 
recognized district sloom material 
inspectors. 


All material inspectors reporting to 
district inspectors reporting to district 
inspectors must file papers with tribal 
fathers to show that they are properly 
credentialed and able to properly ad- 
minister to the organizational functions. 


The material itself must come from 
the very finest of raw products and a 
board of inspectors was set up to see 
to it that nothing but the very finest of 
materials were sent on to the inspec- 
tors. In this way there was to be a 
double check on both raw and finished 
products. 

A system of tests and measurements 
was made available to ascertain the 
eligibility of those persons aspiring to 
be sloom makers. Higher requirements 
were necessary for those who would be 
supervisors of the sloom makers and 
of course the district men must pass 
some very strict requirements in order 
to properly carry out their functions. 

All credentialed personnel must ful- 
fill the needs of the properly creden- 
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645 West Tenth Street 


INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS IN CALIFORNIA 


ee e@ ® 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 

Endorsed by Colleges and Universities 
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ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Endorsed by Leading Preparatory Schools 


A Directory and information will be sent upon request 
Teacher Placement Inquiries Answered Without Obligation 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 
Howard Hunt Pattee, Executive Secretary 


Member of the National Council of Independent Schools 





tialed tests and measurements depart- 
ment. 

In order to insure the attitude of 
those persons aspiring to become sloom 
makers it was necessary for all persons 
to pass a battery of aptitude, psycho- 
logical, and personality tests. 

Proper hours and time for depart- 
mentalization of all work was to be 
organized by the district supervisors, 
aided and abetted by the regular inspec- 
tors and with the utmost cooperation 
of the classroom credentialed personnel. 

There could be nothing lacking now. 
All those persons who were ready to 
do certification of the certificate holders 
saw to the proper and efficient running 
of their particular jobs. 

At the end of the first year the old 
men saw that when the river’s rising 
brought on the need for slooms, they 
would have a trained force of young, 
well educated men to care for the 
problem. The older men looked to their 
efficient organization with pride. 

On the night the river started its 
climb, the bright and eager but some- 
what bewildered students came down 
the road, slooms in hand. The river 
rose. The river overflowed its banks, 
flooded the village, caused great 
damage. 

It took a moment for the awful truth 
to sink in. Organization they had in 
plenty; education they had none. The 
original need had been submerged 
under rules and regulations. The stu- 
dents had never been taught how to 
use their slooms. 
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Factual, informative booklets for class- 
room or personal use are available from 
CTA Journal’s advertisers. You will also 
find vacation attractions galore for this 
summer. Use the advertiser’s own coupons 
for fastest service. The coupon below will 
help you secure material from the firms 
whose facilities you wish to consider. 


95a. The Art of Tempola-Craft is a 
6-page folder with instructions on a new 
method for using already-known craft ma- 
terial. For quick posters, signs, or an- 
nouncements the “Tempola-Craft” method 
is a time-saver. The results are colorful and 
striking. (Binney & Smith Company.) 

20a. Wayside Wonders Along America’s 
Highways. Wall mural 8 feet wide. In full 
color. Shows the most interesting spots 
along the highways. Includes an 8-page 
booklet “How to See America,” which 
gives the historical background of bus 
travel and how to take a bus trip. Contains 
good, practical material for the seasoned 
traveler, as well as for the novice. The 
booklet also includes one page of study out- 
line on bus travel. (Greyhound Lines.) 

22a. The Coordinated Classroom is an 
illustrated, 48-page report covering every 
phase of seating, lighting, and decoration 


problems in the classroom and their effect: 


on children’s posture, vision and general 
welfare. (American Seating Company.) 

91a. Behavior Preference Record is a 
new instrument that reveals a student's co- 
operation, friendliness, integrity, leadership, 
responsibility and critical thinking ability by 
presenting him with everyday situations and 
problems and asking him: “What would 
you do? ...and why?” Grades 4-6, 7-9, 
9-12. Specimen Set to administrators. All 
requests by teachers must be signed by the 
administrators. College students must have 
written permission of their instructors. 
(California Test Bureau.) 

27a. A World of Safety for Your Travel 
Funds. Booklet gives interesting facts on 
the use of these famous travel funds. In- 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


use only during this school year. 
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School Name 


USE THIS COUPON 


I have checked the items and quantities desired. 
3c is enclosed for each item ordered. 
95a 20a 22a 9la 27a 40a 45a 70a 7la 8la 82a 83a 90a 103a 104a 107a 
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YOURS for the Asking... 


cluded: when and how they can be obtained, 
where spent, how to cash these travelers 
checks or use them for purchases, how to 
obtain a prompt refund if the checks are 
lost or stolen, other valuable hints when 
spending them which every traveler should 
know. (The National City Bank of New 
York.) 
TRAVEL DIRECTORY 

40a. Sita. Adventure Trails for 1953. 

45a. United Air Lines. Hawaii Air Va- 
cation Folders. 

70a. Colorado Department of Public Re- 
lations. 6-piece packet of literature on fun 
and travel in Colorado. 

7la. Vanderbilt Tours. 
on Tours-to Europe. 

8la. Michigan Tourist Council. Booklet 
on Recreation and Vacation Opportunities 
in Michigan. 

82a. National Trailways Bus System. 
Maps and folders on tours east, west, north, 
south, Hawaii and Nassau. 


16-page Folder 


83a. American Trailways. Vacation Tour 
folders to Yellowstone, California, Colorado 
and Eastern USA. 

90a. Province of Ontario. 4 booklets on 
things to do and see. 

103a. Wisconsin & Michigan Steamship 
Co. Illustrated folder tells how to bridge 
Lake Michigan in 6 hours between Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, and Muskegon, Michi- 
gan, by ship, with your car. 

104a. Circle Tours. By air to Far-Away 
Places. 

107a. Wilderness Trails. Folder gives 
details of summer trips along the John Muir 
Trail of the Sierra Nevada. (Wampler 
Trail Trips.) 

CTA Study Tours to Hawaii and Mexico 
City, request direct to Journal, 693 Sutter 
St., San Francisco 2. 

Dr. Kurt Bergel, Chapman College, 766 
No. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 29, will 
provide information on the tour of Europe 
he will conduct this summer via TWA. 









I understand this coupon is for 
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PTA National Convention 
In Oklahoma May 18-20 


Top leaders of American paren, 
teacher, school board, school adminis, 
tration, and teachers’ organizations, a, 
well as authorities on home and com. 
munity betterment, are programmed fo, 
the 57th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach. 
ers, May 18 to 20, in Oklahoma City 
Okla. 

Up to 3,000 delegates and visitoy 
are expected to attend the convention, 
the general sessions of which will be in 
the Oklahoma City municipal audit. 
rium, with the Skirvin as the headquar. 
ters hotel, and the Oklahoma Congress 
of Parents and Teachers as host. 


















LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
FOR SCIENCE LABORATORIES 


Furniture - Fume Hoods - Visual Education 
Equipment - Live and Preserved Biological 
Specimens - Aquaria - Microscopes 








Instruments and Apparatus for 
PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY, BIOLOGY 






and GENERAL SCIENCE 


Orders and inquiries given prompt attention, 
Satisfactory deliveries assured by ample factory 
and warehouse stocks. 


Write for catalogs 
STERLING L. REDMAN, AGENT 


420 Market Street, San Francisco 11 
40 S. Los Robles, Pasadena 1 
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Calif. « Colo. « Yellowstone e Pacific N-W 


&-Canada « New York e N-England 
New Orleans ¢ Mexico ¢ Hawaii 
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69 EAST MADISON, CHICAGO «¢ DEPT.C 





























Attention Ventura County Members 


MERLE F. SKILLING 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


Information — Literature — Reservations 
1 can stretch your travel dollar 
273 E. 5th St. SP Station, Oxnard 










Ph. 62316 








MEXICO'S 
INSTITUTO ALLENDE 


Accredited summer courses in arts, crafts, Spanish, his- 
tory; field trips. Amazingly inexpensive accomm 

tions in Mexico's most beautiful town. For an illus 
trated prospectus of a unique experience: Stirling 
Dickinson, Box 6, San Miguel Allende, Gto., Mexice. 




























“PACIFICA” 


Teachers for summer sessions. Reom and board er table 
board. Excellent meals. Quiet atmosphere. One bloc 
from campus. Summer rates. Men enly. 


Please write er phone for reservations. 
2640 Durant Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif. Ph. BErkeley 7-818 
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lf you were to jot down all the different kinds of goods 
and services Standard Oil Company of California buys, your 
shopping list would be about 50,000 items long. Over the 
years, we’ve been growing as a customer as well as a supplier ; 
here in the West. ey oe 


BEETS | PEACHES 









But the most important aspect of our “‘shopping,” we be- 





From groceries to drilling pipe, Standard’s pur- 





lieve, is where we do it. You might think that a large company chases in local communities mean business to 
merchants all through the West. 








like Standard would centralize its buying in a few big cities. 
Actually, our purchases are made in hundreds of Western 
communities. The almost infinite variety of Standard’s 
needs—from paper clips to propellers, from produce to 
professional services—has made the Company an important 
factor in the economic well-being of Western towns and cities. 











h. 62316 
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We buy building materials—lumber, roofing, 
if plumbing, carpentry, and supplies for our oil 
Last year, once again, Standard was a very good customer fields, refineries, plants, and offices. 


for a great many firms—more than 10,000 suppliers, both 
large and small, to whom we paid more than $125,000,000. 
We’ve always bought locally wherever possible and practical. 
We do it not only because it’s good business for Standard, 
but also because it helps the growth of the West. We know 







Mexico. 











that our long-run prosperity depends on that of the com- We also use the services of doctors, nurses, phar- 
«tah i macists, lawyers, engineers, surveyors, drilling 
e block munities we serve. contractors, geophysicists and many others. 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA plans ahead to serve you better 






Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, 
without the advertising text, will be sent free 
upon request for use in your classroom. Address: 
The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 


COPYRIGHT 1953, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


It’s refreshing—so refreshing .. « 


in the “SWITZERLAND OF THE CARIBBEAN” 


Discovered by Spain, ruled for 
more than a century by France, 
and an independent republic 

since 1802—romantic Haiti is 
another nation of free people 
who look upon delicious Coca-Cola 
as a symbol of friendship as well 
as refreshment. Here, as around 
the world, the pause that refreshes 
with ice-cold Coca-Cola is an 
old and always welcome custom. 








